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Boox III.—Cuapter V. 


SHARP WORDS ARE SPOKEN, AND A CRISIS ENSUES. 


HEN Yeobright was not with Eustacia, he was sitting 

slavishly over his books: when he was not reading, he was 

meeting her. These meetings were carried on with the greatest 
secrecy. 

One afternoon his mother came home from a morning visit to 
Thomasin. He could see from a disturbance in the lines of her 
face that something had happened. 

‘I have been told an incomprehensible thing,’ she said mourn- 
fully. ‘Captain Drew has let out at the Woman that you and 
Eustacia Vye are engaged to be married.’ 

‘We are,’ said Yeobright. ‘ But it may not be yet for a very 
long time.’ 

‘I should hardly think it would be yet for a very long time. 
You will take her to Paris, I suppose ?’ 

*T am not going back to Paris.’ 

‘What will you do with a wife, then ?’ 

‘ Keep a school in Budmouth, as I have told you.’ 

‘That’s incredible. The place is over-run with schoolmasters. 
You have no special qualifications —what possible chance is there 
for such as you ?’ 

‘There is no chance for getting rich. But with my system of 
education, which is as new as it is true, I shall do a great deal of 
good to my fellow-creatures.’ 

‘Pooh! If there had been any other system left to be in- 
vented, they would have found it out at the Universities long 
before this time.’ 

‘Never, mother. They cannot find it out, because their 
teachers don’t come in contact with the class which demands such 
a system—that is, those who have had no preliminary training. 
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My plan is one for instilling high knowledge into empty minds 
without first cramming them with what has to be uncrammed 
again before true study begins.’ 

‘I might have believed you if you had kept yourself free from 
entanglements; but this woman—if she had been a good girl it 





‘So she is a good girl.’ 

Y  *So you think. A band-master’s daughter.’ 

‘ She is Captain Drew’s grand-daughter ; and is a lady by instinct. 

‘ They call him Captain ; but anybody iscaptain. No doubt he 
has been to sea in some tub or other. Why doesn’t he look after 
her ? no lady would rove about the heath at all hours of the day 
and night, as she does. But that’s not all of it. There wassome- 
thing between her and Thomasin’s husband at one time—I am as 
sure of it as that I stand here.’ 

‘ Eustacia has told me. He did pay her a little attention a 
year ago; but there’s no harm in that. [I like her all the better.’ 

‘ Clym, I have no proofs against her, unfortunately. But if she 
makes you a good wife, there has never been a bad one.’ 

‘Believe me, you are almost exasperating,’ said Yeobright 
vehemently. ‘ And this very day I had intended to arrange a meeting 
between you and her. But you give me no peace; you try to 
thwart my wishes in everything.’ 

‘I hate the thought of any son of mine marrying badly. Yet 
that is what you seem determined to do. I wish I had never 
lived to see this ; it is too much for me—it is more than I thought !’ 
She turned to the window; her breath was coming quickly, and 
her lips were pale, parted, and trembling. 

‘ Mother,’ said Clym, ‘ whatever you do, you will always be dear 
to me—that you know. But one thing I have a right to say, which 
is, that at my age I am old enough to know what is best for me.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright remained for some time silent and shaken, as 
if she could say no more. Then she replied: ‘ Best? is it best for 
you to injure your prospects for such a voluptuous idle woman as 
that? Don’t you see that by the very fact of your choosing her 
you prove that you do not know what is best for you? You give up 
your whole thoughts—you set your whole soul—to please a woman.’ 

‘Ido. And that woman is you.’ 

‘ How can you treat me so flippantly !’ said his mother, turning 
again to him with a bitter look. ‘ You are unnatural, Clym; and 
I did not expect it.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said he cheerlessly. ‘ You did not know the 
measure you were going to mete me, and therefore did not know 
the measure that would be returned to you again.’ 
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’ ¢You answer me; you think only of her. You stick to her 
in all things.’ 

‘That proves her to be worthy. I have never yet supported 
what is bad. And I do not care only for her. I care for you, and 
for myself, and for anything that is good. When a woman once 
dislikes another, she is merciless.’ 

‘Please don’t go setting down as my fault what is your 
obstinate wrong-headedness. If you wished to connect yourself 
with an unworthy person, why did you come home here to do it? 
Why didn’t you do it in Paris ?—it is more the fashion there. You 
have come only to distress me and shorten my days! I wish that 
you would bestow your presence only where you bestow your 
love.’ 

Clym said huskily: *‘ You are my mother! I will say no more 
—beyond this, that I beg your pardon for having thought this my 
home. I will no longer inflict myself upon you; I'll go.’ And he 
went out with tears in his eyes. 

It was a sunny afternoon at the beginning of summer, and the 


- moist hollows of the heath had passed from their brown to their 


green stage. Yeobright walked to the edge of the basin which 
extended down from Mistover and Blackbarrow. By this time he - 
was calm, and he looked over the landscape. In the minor 
valleys between the hillocks which diversified the contour of the 
vale, the fresh young ferns were luxuriantly growing up, ultimately 


~to reach:a height of five or six feet. He descended a little way, 


flung himself down in-a spot: where a path emerged from one of 
the small hollows, and waited. Hither it was that he had promised 
Eustacia to bring his mother this afternoon, that they might meet 
and be friends. He was in a nest of vivid green. The ferny 
vegetation round him, though so abundant, was quite uniform ; it 
was a grove of machine-made trees, a world of green triangles with 
saw edges, and not a single flower. The air was warm with a 
vaporous warmth, and the stillness was unbroken. Lizards, grass- 
hoppers, and ants were the only living things to be beheld. The 
scene seemed to belong to the ancient world of the carboniferous 
period, when the forms of plants were few, and of the fern kind ; 
when there was neither bud nor blossom, nothing but a monotonous 
extent of leafage amid which no bird sang. 

When he had reclined for some considerable time, gloomily 
pondering, he discerned above the ferns a drawn bonnet of white 
silk approaching from the left, and Yeobright knew directly that 


-jt covered the head of her he loved. His heart awoke from its 


apathy to.a warm excitement, and, jumping to his feet, he said 
aloud, ‘I knew she was sure to come.’ 
B2 
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She vanished in a hollow for a few moments, and then her 
whole form unfolded itself from the brake. 

‘Only you here ?’ she exclaimed, with a disappointed air, whose 
hollowness was proved by her rising redness and her half-guilty 
low laugh. ‘ Where is Mrs. Yeobright ?’ 

‘ She has not come,’ he replied in a subdued tone. 

‘I wish I had known that you would be here alone,’ she said 
seriously, ‘ and that we were going to have such an idle pleasant 
time as this. Pleasure not known beforehand is half-wasted; to 
anticipate it is to double it. I have not thought once to-day of 
having you all to myself this afternoon, and the actual moment of 
a thing is so soon gone.’ 

‘It is indeed.’ 

‘Poor Clym!’ she continued, looking tenderly into his face. 
‘You are sad. Something has happened at your home. Never 
mind what is—let us only look at what seems.’ 

‘ But, darling, what shall we do?’ said he. 

‘Still go on as we do now—just live on from meeting to 
meeting, never minding about another day. You, I know, are 
always thinking of that—lI can see you are. But you must not— 
will you, dear, dear Clym ?’ 

‘You are just like all women. They are ever content to build 
their lives on any incidental position that offers itself, whilst men 
would fain make a globe to suit them. Listen to this, Eustacia. 
There is a subject I have determined to put off no longer. Your 
sentiment on the wisdom of Carpe diem does not impress me to- 
day. Our present mode of life must shortly be brought to an end.’ 

‘It is your mother.’ 

‘It is. I love you none the less in telling you; it is‘only 
right you should know.’ 

‘T have feared my bliss,’ she said with the merest motion of 
her lips. ‘It has been too intense and consuming.’ 

‘There is hope yet. There are forty years of work in me yet, 
and why should you despair? I am only at an awkward turning. 
I wish people wouldn’t be so ready to think that there is no pro- 
gress without uniformity.’ 

‘ Ah—your mind runs off to the philosophical side of it. Well, 
these sad and hopeless obstacles are welcome in one sense, for they 
enable us to look with indifference upon the cruel satires that God 
loves to indulge in. I have heard of people, who, upon coming 
suddenly into happiness, have died from anxiety lest they should 
not live to enjoy it. I felt myself in that whimsical state of un- 
easiness lately ; but I shall be spared it now. Let us walk on.’ 

Clym took the hand which was already bared for him—it was a 
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favourite way with them to walk bare hand in bare hand—and led 
her through the ferns. They formed a very comely picture of love 
at full flush, as they walked along the valley that late afternoon, 
the sun sloping down on their right, and throwing their thin 
spectral shadows, tall as poplar trees, far out across the furze and 
fern. Eustacia went with her head thrown back fancifully, a 
certain glad and voluptuous air of triumph pervading her eyes at 
having won by her own unaided personality a man who was her 
perfect complement in attainments, appearance, and age. On the 
young man’s part, the paleness of face which he had brought with 
him from Paris, and the incipient marks of time and thought, were 
less perceptible than when he returned, the healthful and energetic 
sturdiness which was his by nature having partially recovered its 
original proportions. They wandered onward till they teached 
the nether margin of the heath, where it became marshy, and 
merged in moorland. 

‘{ must part from you here, Clym,’ said Eustacia. 

They stood still and prepared to bid each other farewell. 
Everything before them was on a perfect level. The sun, resting on 
the horizon line, streamed across the ground from between copper- 
coloured and lilac clouds, stretched out in flats beneath a sky of pale 
soft green. All dark objects on the earth that lay towards the sun 
were overspread by a purple haze, against which groups of wailing 
gnats shone out, rising upwards and dancing about like sparks of fire. 

‘Oh! this leaving you is too hard to bear !’ exclaimed Eustacia 
in a sudden whisper of anguish. ‘ Your mother will influence you too 
much ; I shall not be judged fairly ; it will get afloat that I am not 
a good girl, and the witch story will be added to make me blacker.’ 

‘They cannot. Nobody dares to speak disrespectfully of you or 
of me.’ 

‘Oh, how I wish I was sure of never losing you—that you could 
not be able to desert me anyhow! ’ 

Clym stood silent a moment. His feelings were high, the 
moment was passionate, and he cut the knot. 

‘You shall be sure of me, darling,’ he said, folding her in his 
arms. ‘ We will be married at once.’ 

‘Oh, Clym!’ 

* Do you agree to it ?’ 

‘ If—if we can.’ 

‘We certainly can, being both of full age. And I have not 
followed my occupation all these seven years without having 
accumulated some money; and if you will agree to live in a tiny 
cottage somewhere on the heath, until I take the house in Bud- 
mouth for the school, we can do it at a very little expense.’ 
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‘6 How long shall we have to live in the tiny cottage, Clym ?’ 

‘About six months. At the end of that time I shall have 
finished my reading—yes, we will do it, and this heart-aching will 
be over. We shall of course live in absolute seclusion, and our 
married life will only begin to outward view when we take the 
house in Budmouth, where I have already addressed a letter on the 
matter. Would your grandfather allow you?’, . 

‘I think he would—on the understanding that it should not 
last longer than six months.’ 

‘I will guarantee that, if no misfortune happens.’ 

‘If no misfortune happens,’ she repeated slowly. 

‘Which is not likely. Dearest, fix the exact day.’ 

And then they consulted on the question, and the day was 
chosen. It was to be a fortnight from that time. 

This was the end of their talk, and Eustacia left him. Clym 
watched her as she retired towards the sun. The luminous rays 
wrapped her up with her increasing remoteness, and the rustle of 
her dress over the sprouting sedge and grass died away. As he 
watched, the dead flat of the scenery overpowered him, though he 
was fully alive to the beauty of that untarnished early summer 
greenness which was worn for the’ nonce by the: poorest..blade.: 
There was something in its oppressive horizontality which~ too 
much rem nded him of the arena of life; it gave him a sense of bare 
equality with, and no superiority to, a single entity under the sun. 

Eustacia was now no longer the Olympian but the woman to 
him, a being to fight for, support, help, be maligned for. Now that 
he had reached a cooler moment, he would have preferred a less 
hasty marriage ; but the card was laid, and he determined to abide 
by the game. Whether Eustacia was to add one other to the list 
of those who love too hotly to love long and well, the forthcoming 
event was certainly a ready way of proving. 


CHarter VI. 
YEOBRIGHT GOES, AND THE BREACH IS COMPLETE. 


ALL that evening smart sounds denoting an active packing up 
came from Yeobright’s room to the ears of his mother downstairs. 

Next morning he departed from the house and again proceeded 
across the heath. A long day’s march was before him, his object 
being to secure a dwelling to which he might take Eustacia when 
she became his wife. Such a house, small, secluded, and with its 
windows boarded up, he had casually observed a month earlier, near a 
village about five miles off ; and thither he directed his steps to-day. 
The weather was far different from that of the evening before, 
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The yellow and vapoury sunset which had wrapped up Eustacia 
from his parting gaze had presaged change. It was one of those 
not infrequent days of an English June which are as wet and 
boisterous as November. The cold clouds hastened on in a body, 
as if painted on a moving slide. Vapours from other continents 
arrived upon the wind, and seethed and panted round him as he 
walked. on. 

At length Clym reached the margin of a fir and beech plan- 
tation which had been enclosed from heath-land in the year of his 
birth. Here the trees, laden heavily with their new and humid 
leaves, were now suffering more damage than during the highest 
winds of winter, when the boughs are specially disencumbered to 
do battle with the storm. The wet young beeches were under- 
going amputations, bruises, cripplings, and harsh lacerations, from 
which the wasting sap would bleed for many a day to come, and 
which would leave scars visible till the day of their burning. 
Each stem was wrenched at the root, where it moved like a bone 
in its socket, and at every onset of the gale convulsive sounds 
came from the branches, as if pain were felt. In a neighbouring 
brake a finch was trying to sing; but the wind blew under his 
feathers till they stood on end, twisted round his little tail, and « 
made him give up his song. 

Yet a few yards to Yeobright’s right, on the open heath, how 
ineffectively gnashed the storm ! Those gusts which tore the trees 
merely waved the furze and heather in a light caress. Egdon was 
made for such times as these. 

Yeobright reached the empty house about mid-day. It was 
almost as lonely as that of Eustacia’s grandfather, but the fact 
that it stodd near a heath was disguised by a belt of firs which 
almost enclosed the premises. He journeyed on about a mile 
farther to the village in which the owner lived, and, returning 
with him to the house, arrangements were completed, and the man 
undertook that one room at least should be ready for occupation 
the next day. Clym’s intention was to live there alone until 
Eustacia should join him on their wedding-day. 

Then he turned to pursue his way homeward through’ the 
drizzle that had so greatly transformed the scene. The ferns, 
among which he had lain in comfort yesterday, were dripping 
moisture from every frond, wetting his legs through as he brushed 
past; and the fur of the wild rabbits leaping around him was 
elotted into dank locks by the same watery leafage. 

He reached home camp and weary enough after his ten-mile 
walk. It had hardly been a propitious beginning, but he had 
chosen his course, and would show no swerving. The evening and 
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the following morning were spent in concluding arrangements for his 
departure. To stay at home a minute longer than necessary after 
having once come to his determination would be, he felt, only to 
give new pain to his mother by some word, look, or deed. 

He had hired a conveyance and sent off his goods by two 
o’clock that day. The next step was to get some furniture which, 
after serving for temporary use in the cottage, would be available 
for the house at Budmouth when increased by goods of a better 
description. A mart extensive enough for the purpose existed 
some miles beyond the spot chosen for his residence, and there 
he resolved to pass the coming night. 

It now only remained to wish his mother good-bye. She was 
sitting by the window as usual when he came downstairs. 

‘Mother, I am going to leave you,’ he said, holding out his 
hand. 

‘I thought you were by your packing,’ replied Mrs. Yeobright 
in a voice from which every particle of emotion was painfully 
excluded. 

‘ And you will part friends with me ?’ 

‘ Certainly, Clym.’ 

’ © T am going to be married on the twenty-fifth.’ 

‘I thought you were going to be married.’ 

‘And then—and then, you must come and see us. You will 
understand me better after that, and our situation will not be so 
wretched as it is now.’ 

‘TI do not think it likely I shall come to see you.’ 

‘Then it will not be by my fault or Eustacia’s, mother. Good- 
bye.’ 

He kissed her cheek, and departed in great misery, which was 
several hours in lessening itself to a controllable level. The 
position had been such that nothing more could be said with- 
out, in the first place, breaking down a barrier; and that was not 
to be done. 

No sooner had Yeobright gone from his mother’s house than 
her face changed its rigid aspect for one of blank despair. After 
a while she wept, and her tears brought some relief. During the 
rest of the day she did nothing but walk up and down the garden- 
path in a state bordering on stupefaction. Night came, and with 
it but little rest. The next day, with an instinct to do some- 
thing which should reduce prostration to mournfulness, she went 
to her son’s room, and with her own hands arranged it in order, for 
an imaginary time when he should return again. She gave some 
attention to her flowers, but it was perfunctorily bestowed, for 
they no longer charmed her. 
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It was a great relief when, early in the afternoon, Thomasin 
paid her an unexpected visit. This was not the first meeting 
between the relatives since Thomasin’s marriage, and, past 
blunders having been in a rough way rectified, they could always 
greet each other with pleasure and ease. 

The oblique band of sunlight which followed her through the 
door became the young wife well. It illuminated her as her 
presence illuminated the heath. In her movements, in her gaze, 
she reminded the beholder of the feathered creatures who lived 
around her home. All similes and allegories concerning her 
began and ended with birds. There was as much variety in her 
motions as in their flight. When she was musing she was a 
kestrel, which hangs in the air by an invisible motion of its wings. 
When she was in a high wind her light body was blown against 
trees and banks like a heron’s. When she was frightened she 
darted noiselessly like a kingfisher. When she was serene she 
sailed like a swallow, and that is how she was moving now. 

‘You are looking very blithe, upon my word, Tamsie,’ said 
Mrs. Yeobright with a sad smile. ‘ How is Damon ?’ 

‘ He is very well.’ 

‘Is he kind to you, Thomasin?’ And Mrs, Yeobright observed 
her narrowly. 

‘ Pretty fairly.’ 

‘Is that honestly said ?’ 

‘Yes, aunt. I would tell you if he were unkind.’ She added, 
blushing, and with hesitation: ‘ He—I don’t know if I ought to 
complain to you about this, but Iam not quite sure what to do. 
I want some money, you know, aunt—some to buy little things for 
myself—and he doesn’t give me any. I don’t like to ask him; and 
yet, perhaps, he doesn’t give it me because he doesn’t know. Ought 
I to mention it to him, aunt ?’ 

‘Of course you ought. Have you never said a word on the 
matter ?’ 

‘You see, I had some of my own,’ said Thomasin evasively ; 
‘and I have not wanted any of his until lately. I did just say 
something about it last week; but he seems—not to remember.’ 

‘He must be made to remember. You are aware that I have 
a little box full of spade guineas, which your uncle put into my 
hands to divide between yourself and Clym whenever I chose. 
Perhaps the time has come when it should be done. They can be 
turned into sovereigns at any moment.’ 

‘TI think I should like to have my share—that is, if you don’t 
mind.’ 

‘ You shall, if necessary. But it is only proper that you should 
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first tell your husband distinctly that you are without any, and see 
what he will do.’ 

§ Very well; I will. . ...-Aunt, I have heard about Clym. I 
know you are in trouble about him, and that’s why I have come.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright turned away, and her features worked in her 
- attempt to! conceal her feelings. Then she ceased to make any 
attempt, and said, ‘Oh, Thomasin, do you think he hates me? 
How can he bear to grieve me so, when I have lived only for nim 
through all these. yeats ?’ 

' ‘Hate you—no,’ said Thomasin soothingly. ‘ It is only that he 
loves her too’ well. Look at it quietly—do. It is not so very 
bad of him. Do you know, I thought it not the worst match he 
could: have made. With the exception of her father, Miss Vye’s 
family is a good one; and he was clever.’ 

‘It is no use, Thomasin; it is no use. Your intention is good ; 
but I will not trouble you to argue. I have gone through the 
whole that can be said on either side, times—and many times. 
Clym and I have not parted in anger; we have parted in a worse 
way. It is not a passionate quarrel that would have broken my 
heart ; it is the steady opposition and persistence in going wrong 
that he has shown. Oh, Thomasin, he was so good when he was a 
little boy—so tender and kind.’ 

‘He was, I know.’ 

‘I did not think one whom I called mine would grow up to 
treat me like this. He spoke to me as if I opposed him to injure 
him. As though I could wish him ill!’ 

‘ There are worse women in the world than Eustacia Vye.’ 

‘There are too many better; that’s the agony of it. It was 
she, Thomasin, and she only, who led your husband to act as he 
did :. I would swear it.’ 

‘No,’ said Thomasin eagerly. ‘ It. was before he knew. me that 
he thought. of her, and it was nothing but a mere flirtation.’ 

‘Very well; we will let it be so. There is little use in un- 
ravelling that now. Sons must be blind if they will. Why is it 
that a woman can-see from a distance what a man cannot see 
close? Clym must do as he will—heis nothing more'tome, And 
this is maternity—to give one’s best years and best love to insure 
the fate of being despised !’ 

‘ You are too unyielding.. Think how many mothers there are 
‘whose sons have brought them to public shame by real crimes, 
vefore you feel so deeply a case like this.’ 

‘.©Thomasin, don’t lecture me—I can’t have it. It; is. the 
excess above what we expect that makes the force of the blow, and 
that. may not be greater:in their case than in mine: they may 
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have foreseen the worst i am wrongly made, Thomasin,’ 
she added with a mournful smile. ‘Some widows can guard’ 
against. the wounds their children give them by turning their 
hearts to another husband, and beginning life again. But I always 
was a poor weak one-idead creature—I had not the compass of 
heart,nor the enterprise for that. Just as forlorn and stupefied as 
I was when my husband’s spirit flew away I have sat ever since— 
never attempting to mend matters at all. I was comparatively a 
young woman then, and I might have had another family by this 
time, and have been comforted by them for the failureof this one son.’ 

‘It was the more noble in you that you did not.’ 

‘The more noble, the less wise.’ 

‘ Forget it, and be soothed, dear aunt. And I shall not leave 
you alone for long. I shall come and see you every day.’ 

And for one week Thomasin literally fulfilled her word. She 
endeavoured to make light of the wedding; and brought news of 
the preparations, and that she was invited to be present. The 
next week she was rather unwell, and did not appear. Nothing 
had as yet been done about the guineas, for Thomasin feared to 
address her husband again on the subject, and Mrs. Yeobright had 
insisted upon this. 


One day, just before this time, Wildeve was standing at the door 
of the ‘Quiet Woman.’ In addition to the upward path through 
the heath to Blackbarrow and Mistover, there was a road which 
branched from the highway a short distance below the inn, and 
ascended to Mistover by a circuitous and easy incline. This was 
the only route for vehicles to the Captain’s retreat. A light cart 
from the nearest town descended the road, and the lad who was 
driving pulled up in front of the inn for something to drink. 

‘You come from Mistover?’ said Wildeve. 

‘Yes. They are taking in good things up there. Going to be 
a wedding.’ And the man buried his face in his mug. 

‘Wildeve had not received an inkling of the fact before, and a 
sudden expression of pain overspread his face. He turned for a 
moment into the passage to hide it. Then hé came back again. 

‘Do you mean Miss Vye?’ he said. ‘* How is it—that she can 
be married so soon ?’ 

‘ By the will of God and a ready young man, I suppose.’ 

‘You don’t mean Mr. Yeobright ?’ 

‘Yes. He has been creeping about witb her all the spring.’ 

‘I suppose—she is immensely taken with him ?’ 

‘She is crazy about him, so their general servant-of-all- 
work tells me, And that lad Charley that looks after the horse 
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is all in a daze about it. The stun-poll has got fond-like of 
her.’ 

‘Is she lively—is she glad ? Going to be married so soon—well !” 

‘It isn’t so very soon.’ 

‘No; not so very soon.’ 

Wildeve went indoors to the empty room, a curious heartache 
within him. He rested his elbow upon the mantelpiece, and his 
face upon his hand. When Thomasin entered the room he did 
not tell her of what he had heard. The old longing for Eustacia 
had reappeared in his soul; and it was mainly because he had dis- 
covered that it was another man’s intention to possess her. 

To be yearning for the difficult, to be weary of what offered ; 
to care for the remote, to dislike the near: it was Wildeve’s nature 
always. This is the true mark of the man of sentiment. Though 
Wildeve’s fevered feeling had not been elaborated to real poetical 
compass, it was of the standard sort. Accident only had caused it 
to be limited in scope. The Swiss painter Godefroi Mind was 
known as the Raffaelle of Cats. Wildeve in the same light might 
have been called the Rousseau of Egdon life. 


Cuarter VII. 


THE MORNING AND THE EVENING OF AN EVENTFUL DAY. 


Tue wedding morning came. Nobody would have imagined 
from appearances that Blooms-End had any interest in Mistover 
that day. A solemn stillness prevailed around the house of Clym’s 
mother, and there was no more animation indoors. Mrs. Yeo- 
bright, who had declined to attend the ceremony, sat by the 
breakfast-table in the old room which communicated immediately 
with the porch, her eyes listlessly directed towards the open door. 
It was the room in which, six months earlier, the merry Christmas 
party had met, to which Eustacia came secretly and as a stranger. 
The only living thing that entered now was a sparrow ; and seeing 
no movements to cause alarm, he hopped boldly round the room, 
endeavoured to go out by the window, and fluttered among the pot- 
flowers. This roused the lonely sitter, who got up, released the 
bird, and went to the door. She was expecting Thomasin, who 
had written the night before to state that the time had come when 
she would wish to have the money, and that she would if possible 
call this day. 

Yet Thomasin occupied Mrs. Yeobright’s thoughts but slightly 
as she looked up the valley of the heath, alive with butterflies, and 
with grasshoppers whose husky noises on every side formed a 
whispered chorus. A domestic drama, for which the preparations 
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were now being made about three miles off, was but little less vividly 
present to her eyes than if enacted before her. She tried to dismiss 
the vision, and walked about the garden-plot ; but her eyes ever and 
anon sought out the direction of the parish church to which 
Mistover belonged, and her excited fancy clove the hills which 
divided the building from her eyes. The morning wore away. 
Eleven o’clock struck: could it be that the wedding was then 
in progress? It must be so. She went on imagining the scene 
at that church to which ne had by this time taken his bride. 
She pictured the little group of children by the gate as the pony- 
carriage drove up in which, as Thomasin had learnt, they were 
going to perform the short jowney. Then shesaw them enter and 
proceed to the chancel, and kneel; and the service seemed to 
go on. 

She covered her face with her hands. ‘Oh, it isa mistake!’ she 
groaned. ‘And he will rue it some day, and think of me!’ 

While she remained thus, overcome by her forebodings, the 
old clock indoors whizzed forth twelve strokes. Soon after, faint 
sounds floated to her ear from over the hills. The breeze came 
from that quarter, and it had brought with it the notes of distant 
bells, gaily starting off in a peal: one, two, three, four, five. The: 
ringers at East Egdon were announcing the nuptials of Eustacia 
and her son. 

‘Then it is over!’ she murmured. ‘ Well, well! and life too 
will be over soon. And why should I go on scalding my face like 
this? Cry abort one thing in life, cry about all; one thread runs 
through the whole piece. And yet we say, a time to laugh !’ 


Towards evening Wildeve came. Since Thomasin’s marriage 
Mrs. Yeobright had evinced towards him that grim friendliness 
which at last arises in all such cases of undesired affinity. The 
vision of what ought to have been is thrown aside in sheer weari- 
ness, and brow-beaten human endeavour listlessly makes the best 
of the fact that is. Wildeve, to do him justice, had behaved very 
courteously to his wife’s aunt ; and it was with no surprise that she 
saw him enter now. 

‘ Thomasin has not been able to come as she promised to do,’ 
he replied to her inquiry, which had been anxious, for she knew 
that her niece was badly in want of money. ‘The Captain came 
dowu last night and personally pressed her to join them to-day. 
So, not to be unpleasant, she determined to go. They fetched 
her in the pony-chaise, and are going to bring her back.’ 

Then it is done!’ said Mrs. Yeobright. ‘ Have they gone to 
their new home?’ 
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‘I don’t know. I have had no news from Mistover since 
Thomasin left to go. 

* You did not go with her?’ said she, as if there might be good 
reasons why. 

‘I could not,’ said Wildeve, reddening slightly. ‘ We could not 
both leave the house; it was rather a busy morning on account of 
Southerton great market.—I believe you have something to give 
to Thomasin. If you like, I will take it.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright hesitated, and wondered if Wildeve knew what 
the something was. ‘Did she tell you of this?’ she inquired. 

‘Not particularly. She casually dropped a remark about 
having arranged to fetch some article or other.’ 

‘It is hardly necessary to send it. She can have it whenever 
she chooses to come.’ 

‘That won’t be yet. In the present state of her health she 
must not go on walking so much as she has done.’ He added, with 
a faint twang of sarcasm: ‘What wonderful thing is it that I 
cannot be trusted to take ?’ 

‘ Nothing worth troubling you with.’ 

‘One would think you doubted my honesty,’ he said with a 
laugh, though his colour rose in a quick resentfulness frequent 
with him. 

‘You need think no such thing,’ said she drily. ‘It is simply 
that I, in common with the rest of the world, feel that there are 
certain things which had better be done by certain people than by 
others.’ 

‘ As you like, as you like,’ said Wildeve laconically. ‘It is not 
worth arguing about. Well, I think I must turn homeward again, 
as the inn must not be left long in charge of the lad and the maid 
only.’ 

He went his way, his farewell being scarcely so courteous as 
his greeting. But Mrs. Yeobright knew him thoroughly by this 
time, and took little notice of his manner, good or bad. 

When Wildeve was gone, Mrs. Yeobright stood and considered 
what would be the best course to adopt with regard to the guineas, 
which she had not liked to entrust to Wildeve. It was hardly cred- 
ible that Thomasin had told him to ask for them, when the neces- 
sity for them had arisen from the difficulty of obtaining money at 
his hands. At the same time, Thomasin really wanted them, and 
might be unable to come te Blooms-End for another week at least. 
To take or send the money to her at the inn would be impolitic, 
since Wildeve would pretty surely be present, or would discover the 
transaction; and if, as her aunt suspected, he treated her less 
kindly than she deserved to be treated, he might then get the 
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whole sum out of her gentle hands. But on this particular even- 
ing Thomasin was at Mistover, and anything might be conveyed 
to her there without the knowledge of her husband. , Upon the 
whole, the opportunity was worth taking advantage of. 

Her son, too, was there, and was now married. There could be 
no more proper moment to render him his share of the money 
than the present. And the chance that would be afforded her, by 
sending him this gift, of showing how far she was from bearing 
him ill-will, cheered the sad mother’s heart. 

She went upstairs and took from a locked drawer a little box, 
out of which she poured a hoard of broad unworn guineas that 
had lain there many a year. There were a hundred in all, and 
she divided them into two heaps, fifty in each. Tying up these in 
small canvas bags, she went down to the garden and called to 
Christian Cantle, who was loitering about in hope of a supper 
which was not really owed him. Mrs. Yeobright gave him the 
money-hags, charged him to go to Mistover, and on no account to 
deliver them into anyone’s hands save her son’s and Thomasin’s. 
On further thought, she deemed it advisable to tell Christian pre- 
cisely what the two bags contained, that he might be fully im- 
pressed with their importance. She had never had occasion to- 
doubt his care or his honesty, and nobody could have foreseen that 
other qualities would be in requisition for such a simple errand. 
Christian pocketed the money-bags, promised the greatest careful- 
ness, and set out on his way. 

‘You need not hurry,’ said Mrs. Yeobright. ‘It will be better 
not to get there till after dusk, and then nobody will notice you. 
Come back here to supper if it is not too late.’ 

It was nearly nine o’clock when he began to ascend the ridge 
towards Mistover, but, the long days of summer being: at their 
climax, the first obscurity of evening had only just begun to tan 
the landscape. At this point of his journey Christian heard voices, 
and found that they proceeded from a company of men and women 
who were traversing a hollow ahead of him, the tops-only of ‘their 
heads being visible. 

He paused and thought of the money he carried. It was 
almost too early even for Christian to seriously fear robbery : 
nevertheless he took a precaution which ever since his boyhood he 
had adopted whenever he carried more than two or. three shillings 
upon his person—a precaution somewhat like that of the owner of 
the Pitt or Regency diamond when filled with similar misgivings, 
He took off his boots, untied the guineas, and emptied the eon- 
tents of one little bag into the right boot, and of the other into 
the left, spreading them as flatly as possible over the bottom of 
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each, which was really a spacious coffer by no means limited to 
the size of the foot. Pulling them on again and lacing them to 
the very top, he proceeded on his way, more easy in his head than 
under his soles. 

His path converged towards that of the noisy company, and on 
coming nearer, he found to his relief that they were several East 
Egdon people whom he knew very well, while with them walked 
Fairway of Blooms-End. 

‘What! Christian going too?’ said Fairway as soon as he 
recognised the new-comer. ‘You've got no young woman nor 
wife to your name to gie a gown-piece to, I’m sure.’ 

‘ What d’ye mean ?’ said Christian. 

‘Why, the raffle. Going to the raffle as well as ourselves ?’ 

‘ Never knew a word o’t. Is it like cudgel-playing, or other 
smallest forms of bloodshed? I don’t want to go, thank you, 
Mister Fairway, and no offence.’ 

‘Christian don’t know the fun o’t, and ’twould be a fine sight 
for him,’ said a buxom woman. ‘ There’s no danger at all, Christian. 
Every man puts in a shilling apiece, and one wins a gown-piece 
for his wife or sweetheart if he’s got one.’ 

** Well, as that’s not my fortune, there’s no meaning in it to me. 
But I should like to see the fine spectacle, if there’s nothing of 
the black art in it, and if a man may look on without cost, or 
getting into any dangerous tumult.’ 

‘There will be no uproar at all,’ said Timothy. ‘Sure, Chris- 
tian, if you’d like to come, we'll see there’s no harm done.’ 

‘And no unseemly gaieties, I suppose? You see, neighbours, if 
so, it would be setting father a bad example, as he is so outwardly 
given. But a gown-piece for a shilling, and no black art—'tis 
worth looking in to see, and it wouldn’t hinder me half-an-hour. 
Yes, I'll come, if you'll step a little way towards Mistover with me 
afterwards, supposing night should have closed in, and nobody 
else is going that way ?’ 

One or two promised; and Christian, diverging from his direct 
path, turned down the vale with his companions towards the 
‘Quiet Woman.’ 

When they entered the large common room of the inn, they 
found assembled there about ten men from among the neighbour- 
ing population, and the group was increased by the new contingent 
to double that number. Most of them were sitting round the 
room in seats divided by wooden elbows like those of cathedral 
stalls, which were carved with the initials of many an illustrious 
drunkard of former times who had passed his days and his nights 
between them, and now lay as an alcoholic cinder in the nearest 
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churchyard. Among the cups on the long table before the sitter, 
lay an opened parcel of light drapery—the gown-piece, as it was 
called, which was to be raffled for. Wildeve was standing with 
his back to the fireplace, smoking a cigar; and the promoter of 
the raffle, a packman from a distant town, was expatiating upon 
the value of the fabric as material for a summer dress. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ he continued, as the new comers drew up to 
the table, ‘there’s five have entered, and we want four more to 
make up the number. I think, by the faces of those gentlemen 
who have just come in, that they are shrewd enough to take 
advantage of this rare opportunity of beautifying their ladies at a 
very trifling expense.’ 

Fairway, Sam, and another placed their shillings on the table, 
and the man turned to Christian. 

‘No, sir, said Christian, drawing back with a quick gaze of 
misgiving. ‘Iam only a poor chap come to look on, an it please 
ye, sir. I don’t so much as know how you do it. If so be I was 
sure of getting it [ would put down the shilling; but I couldn’t 
otherwise.’ 

‘I think you might almost be sure,’ said the pedlar. ‘In fact, 
now I look into your face, even if I can’t say you are sure to win, 
I can say that I never saw anything look more like winning in my 
life.’ 

‘ You'll anyhow have the same chance as the rest of us,’ said 
Sam. 

‘ And the extra luck of being the last comer,’ said another. 

‘ And I was born wi’ a caul, and perhaps can be no more ruined 
than drowned,’ Christian added, beginning to give way. 

Ultimately Christian laid down his shilling, the raffle began, 
and the dice went round. When it came to Christian’s turn he 
took the box with a trembling hand, shook it fearfully, and threw 
a pair-royal. Three of the others had thrown common low pairs, 
and all the rest mere points. 

‘The gentleman looked like winning, as I said,’ observed the 
chapman blandly. ‘Take it, sir: the article is yours.’ 

‘Haw-haw-haw!’ said Fairway. ‘I’m damned if this isn’t the 
quarest start that ever I knowed!’ 

‘ Mine ?’ asked Christian with a vacant stare from his target 
eyes. ‘I—TI haven't got neither maid, wife, nor widder belonging 
to me at all, and I’m afeard ’twill make me laughed at to hae it, 
Master Traveller. What with being curious to join in, I never 
thought of that. What shall I do wi’ a woman’s clothes, and not 
Inse my decency!’ 

‘Keep it, to be sure,’ said Fairway, ‘if it is only for luck. 
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Perhaps ’twill tempt some woman that thy poor carcase had no 
power over when standing empty-handed.’ 

© Keep it certainly,’ said Wildeve, who had idly watched the 
scene from a distance. 

The table was then cleared of the articles, and the men began 
to drink. 

‘ Well to be sure!’ said Christian half to himself. ‘To think I 
should have been born so lucky as this, and not have found it out 
until now! What curious creatures these dice be—powerful rulers 
of us all, and yet at my command. I am sure I never need be 
afeard of anything after this.’ He handled the dice fondly one by 
one. ‘ Why, sir,’ he said in a confidential whisper to Wildeve, 
who was near his left hand, ‘if I could only use this power 
that’s in me of multiplying money I might do some good to 
a near relation of yours, seeing what I have got about me of 
hers—eh?’ He tapped one of his money-laden boots upon the 
floor. 

‘What do you mean ?’ said Wildeve. 

‘That’s a secret. Well, I must be going now.’ He looked 
anxiously towards Fairway. 

* Where are you going ?’ Wildeve asked. 

‘To Mistover Knap. I have to see Mrs. Thomasiu there-— 
that’s all.’ aca k 

‘IT am going there too, to fetch Mrs. Wildeve. We ¢an walk 
together.’ 

Wildeve became lost in thought, and a look of inward illumi- 
nation came into his eyes. It was money for his wife that Mrs. 
Yeobright could not trust him with. ‘Yet she could trust this 
fellow!’ he said to himself. ‘ Why, doesn’t that which belongs to 
the wife belong to the husband too ?’ 

He called to the pot-boy to bring him his hat, and said, ‘ Now, 
Christian, I am ready.’ 

‘Mr. Wildeve,’ said Christian timidly, as he turned +o leave 
the room, ‘would you mind lending me them wonderful little 
things that carry my luck inside ’em, that I might practise a bit 
by myself, you know?’ He looked wistfully at the dice and box 
lying on the mantelpiece. 

‘ Certainly,’ said Wildeve carelessly. ‘They were only cut out 
by some lad with his knife, and are worth nothing.’ And Christian 
went back and privately pocketed them. 

Wildeve opened the door and looked out. The night was warm 
and cloudy. ‘ By Gad! ’tis dark,’ he continued. ‘ But I suppose 
we shall find our way.’ 

‘If we should lose the path it might be awkward,’ said Chris= 
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tian.. ‘A lantern is the only weapon that will make it safe for 
us.” . 

‘ Let’s have a lantern, by all means.’ The stable-lantern was 
fetched and lighted. Christian took up his gown-piece, and the two 
set out to ascend the hill. 

Within the room the men fell into chat till their attention 
was for a moment drawn to the chimney-corner. This was large, 
and, in addition to its proper recess, contained within its jambs, 
like many on Egdon, a receding seat, so that a person might sit 
there absolutely unobserved, provided there was no fire to light 
him up, as was the case now and throughout the summer. From 
the niche a single object protruded into the light from the candles 
on the table. It was a clay pipe, and its colour was crimson red. 
The men had been attracted to this object by a voice behind the 
pipe asking for a light. 

‘Upon my life, it fairly startled me when you spoke,’ said 
Fairway, handing a candle. ‘Oh—’tis the reddleman. You’ve 
kept a quiet tongue, young man.’ 

‘Yes, I had nothing to say,’ observed Venn. In a few minutes 
he arose, and wished the company good-night. 

Meanwhile Wildeve and Christian had plunged into the heath. 

It was a stagnant, warm, and misty night, full of all the heavy 
perfumes of new vegetation not yet dried by hot suns, and among 
these particularly the scent of the fern. The lantern, dangling 
from Christian’s hand, brushed the feathery fronds in passing by, 
disturbing moths and other winged insects, which flew out and 
alighted upon its horny panes. 

‘So you have money to carry to Mrs. Wildeve ?’ said Christian’s 
companion after a silence. ‘Don’t you think it very odd that it 
shouldn’t be given to me ?’ 

¢ As man and wife be one flesh, ’twould have been all the same, 
I should think,’ said Christian. ‘ But my strict documents was, 
to give the money into Mrs. Wildeve’s hand; and ’tis well to do 
things right.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Wildeve. Any person who had known the 
circumstances might have perceived that Wildeve was mortified 
by the discovery that the matter in transit was money, and not, as 
he had supposed when at Blooms-End, some fancy nicknack which 
only interested the two women themselves. Mrs. Yeobright’s refusal 
implied that his honour was not considered to be of sufficiently 
good quality to make him a safe bearer of his wife’s property. 

‘How very warm it is to-night, Christian,’ he said, panting, 
when they were nearly under Blackbarrow. ‘ Let us sit down for 


a few minutes, for Heaven’s sake.’ 
o? 
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Wildeve flung himself down on the soft ferns, and Christian, 
placing the lantern on the ground, perched himself in a cramped 
position hard by, his knees almost touching his chin. He 
presently thrust one hand into his coat-pocket, and began shaking 
it about. 

‘ What are you rattling in there ?’ said Wildeve. 

‘Only the dice, sir,’ said Christian, quickly withdrawing his 
hand. ‘What magical machines these little things be, Mr. 
Wildeve! °Tis a game I should never get tired of. Would you 
mind my taking ’em out, and looking at ’em for a minute to see 
how they are made? TI didn’t like to look close before the other 
men for fear they should think it bad manners in me.’ Christian 
took them out, and examined them in the hollow of his hand by 
the lantern light. ‘That these little things should carry such 
luck, and such charm, and such a spell, and such power in ’em, 
passes all I ever heard or seed,’ he went on, with a fascinated gaze 
at the dice, which, as is frequently the case in country places, were 
made of wood, the points being burnt upon each face with the end 
of a wire. 

‘ They are a great deal in a small compass, you think ?’ 

_ ©Yes. Do ye suppose they really be the devil’s playthings, 
Mr. Wildeve? If so, ‘tis no good sign that I be such a lucky 
man.’ 

‘You ought to win some money, now that you’ve got them. 
Any woman would marry you then. Now is your time, Christian, 
and I would recommend you not to let it slip. Some men are 
born to luck, some are not. I belong to the latter class,’ 

‘Did you ever know anybody who was born to it besides my- 
self ?’ 

‘Oyes. I once heard of an Italian, who sat down at a gaming- 
table, with only a louis (that’s a foreign sovereign) in his pocket. 
He played on for twenty-four hours, and won ten thousand pounds, 
stripping the bank he had playedagainst. Then there was another 
man who had lost a thousand pounds, and went to the broker’s next 
day to sell stock that he might pay the debt. The man to whom 
he owed the money went with him in a hackney-coach; and to 
pass the time, they tossed who should pay the fare. The ruined 
man won, and the other was tempted to continue the game, and 
they played all the way. When the coachman stopped he was told 
to drive home again; the whole thousand pounds had been won 
back by the man who was going to sell.’ 

*‘ Ha—ha—-splendid !’ exclaimed Christian. ‘Go on—goon!’ 

‘ Then there was a man named Rumbold who was only a waiter 
at a club-house. He began playing first half-crown stakes, and 
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then higher and higher till he became very rich, got an appoint- 
ment in India, and rose to be Governor of Madras. His daughter 
married a member of parliament, and the Bishop of Carlisle stood 
godfather to one of the children.’ 

‘ Wonderful! wonderful!’ 

‘ And once there was a young man in America who lost his last 
dollar. He went out,sold his watch and chain; came in, and lost 
them: went out and sold his umbrella; lost again: sold his hat, 
lost again: sold his coat and came in in his shirt sleeves; lost 
again. Began taking off his boots, and then a looker-on gave him 
a trifle for his pluck. With this he won: won back his coat, 
won back his; hat, won back his umbrella, his watch, his money, 
and went out of the door a rich man.’ 

‘O ’tis too good—it takes away my breath! Mr. Wildeve, I 
think I will try another shilling with you, as I am one of that sort ; 
no danger can come o’t, and you can afford to lose.’ 

‘Very well, said Wildeve, rising. Searching about with the 
lantern, he found a large flat stone, which he placed between 
himself and Christian, and sat down again. The lantern was 
opened to give more light, and its rays directed upon the stone. 
Christian put down a shilling, Wildeve another, and each threw. 
Christian won. They played for two. Christian won again. 

‘ Let us try four,’ said Wildeve. They played for four. This 
time the stakes were won by Wildeve. 

‘ Ah, those little accidents will of course sometimes happen to 
the luckiest man,’ he observed. 

‘And now I have no more money!’ exclaimed Christian ex- 
citedly. ‘ And yet if I could go on, I should get it back again, and 
more. I wishthis wasmine.’ He struck his boot upon the ground, 
so that the guineas chinked within. 

‘ What—you have not put Mrs. Wildeve’s money there ?’ 

‘Yes. ’Tis for safety. Is it any harm to raffle with a married 
lady’s money, when, if I win, I shall only keep my winnings, and 
give her her own all the same; and if t’other man wins, her money 
will go to the lawful owner ?’ 

‘None at all.’ 

Wildeve had been brooding ever since they started on the mean 
estimation in which he was held by his wife’s friends; and it cut 
his heart severely. As the minutes had passed, he had gradually 
drifted into a revengeful intention without knowing the precise 
moment of forming it. This was to teach Mrs. Yeobright a 
lesson, as he considered it to be; in other words, to show her, if he 
could, that her niece’s husband was the proper guardian of her 
niece’s property. 
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‘ Well, here goes!’ said Christian, beginning to unlace one boot. 
‘I shall dream of it nights and nights I suppose, but I shall always 
swear my flesh don’t crawl when I think o’t.’ 

He thrust his hand into the boot, and withdrew one of poor 
Thomasin’s precious guineas, piping hot. Wildeve had already 
placed a sovereign on the stone. The game was then resumed. 
Wildeve won first, and Christian ventured another, winning himself 
this time. The game fluctuated, but the average was in Wildeve’s 
favour. Both men became so absorbed in the game that they took 
no heed of anything but the pigmy objects immediately beneath 
their eyes: the flat stone, the open lantern, the dice, and the few 
illuminated fern-leaves which lay under the light, were the whole 
world to them. 

At length Christian lost rapidly; and presently, to his horror, the 
whole fifty guineas belonging to Thomasin had been handed over 
to his adversary. 

‘I don’t care—I don’t care!’ he pany and desperately set 
about untying his left boot to get at the other fifty. ‘The devil 
will toss me into the flames on his three-pronged fork for this 
night’s work, I know. But perhaps I shall win yet, and then I'll 
get a wife to sit up with me o’ nights, and I won’t be afeard, I 
won’t! Here’s another for’ee, my man.’ He slapped another 
guinea down upon the stone, and the dice-box was rattled again. 

Time passed on. Wildeve began to be as excited as Christian 
himself. When commencing the game his intention had been 
nothing further than a bitter practical joke on Mrs. Yeobright. 
To win the money, fairly or otherwise, and to hand it con- 
temptuously to Thomasin in her aunt’s presence, had been the dim 
adumbration of his purpose. But men are drawn from their 
intentions, even in the course of carrying them out, and it was ex- 
tremely doubtful, by the time the twentieth guinea had been 
reached, whether Wildeve was conscious of any other intention 
than that of winning for his own personal benefit. Moreover, he 
was now no longer gambling for his wife’s money, but for 
Yeobright’s; though of this fact Christian, in his apprehensiveness, 
did not inform him. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when, with almost a shriek, 
Christian placed Yeobright’s*last bright guinea upon the stone. 
In forty seconds it had gone the way of its companions. 

Christian turned and flung himself on the ferns in an agony of 
remorse. ‘Oh, what shall I do with my wretched self!’ he groaned. 
‘What shall Ido! Will any good Heaven have mercy upon my 
wicked soul !’ 

‘Do? Live on just the same.’ 
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*I won’t live on just the same. [I'll die. I say you are 
a—a ; 

‘A man sharper than my neighbour.’ 

‘ Yes, a man sharper than my neighbour; a regular sharper.’ 

‘ Poor chips-in-porridge, you are very unmannerly.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. Aud I say you are unmannerly, you 
are poor chips-in-porridge. Yes, that’s what I say.’ 

Christian then pulled on his boots, and, with heavy breathings 
- which could be heard to some distance, dragged his limbs together, 
arose, and tottered away out of sight. Wildeve set about shutting 
the lantern, to return to the house, for he deemed it too late to go 
to Mistover to meet his wife, who was to be driven home in the 
Captain’s four-wheel. While -he was closing the little horn door, a 
figure slowly :rose from behind a neighbouring bush, and came 
forward into the lantern light. It was the tall crimson form of 
the reddleman. 


Cuapter VIII. 


A NEW FORCE DISTURBS THE CURRENT OF THE GAME, 


WiLpEvE stared. Venn looked coolly towards Wildeve, and 
without a word being spoken, he deliberately sat himself down where 
Christian had been seated, thrust his hand into his pocket, drew 
out’ a sovereigti; and laid it-on the stone. 

‘You have been watching us from behind that bush?’ said 
Wildeve. 

The reddleman nodded. ‘ Down with your stake,’ he said. ‘ Or 
haven’t you pluck enough to go on?’ 

Now, gambling is a species of amusement which is much more 
easily begun with full pockets than left off with the same; and 
though Wildeve in a cooler temper might have prudently declined 
this invitation, the excitement of his recent success carried him 
completely away. He placed one of the guineas on the slab 
beside the reddleman’s sovereign. ‘ Mine is a guinea,’ he said. 

‘A guinea that’s not your own,’ said Venn sarcastically. 

‘It is my own,’ answered Wildeve haughtily. ‘It is my wife's; 
and what is hers is mine.’ 

‘Very well; let’s make a beginning.’ He shook the box, and 
threw eight, ten, and nine; the three casts amounting to twenty- 
seven. 

This encouraged Wildeve. He took the box; and his three 
casts amounted to forty-five. 

Down went another of the reddleman’s sovereigns against his 
first-one which Wildeve laid. ‘This time Wildeve threw fifty-one 
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points, but no pair. The reddleman looked grim, threw a raffle of 
aces, and pocketed the stakes. 

‘ Here you are again,’ said Wildeve contemptuously. ‘ Double 
the stakes.’ He laid two of Thomasin’s guineas, and the reddle- 
man his two pounds. Venn won again; new stakes were laid on 
the stone, and the gamblers proceeded as before. 

Wildeve was a nervous and excitable man; and the game was 
beginning to tell upon his temper. He writhed, fumed, shifted 
his seat; and the beating of his heart was almost audible. Venn 
sat with lips impassively closed and eyes reduced to a pair of un- 
important twinkles; he scarcely appeared to breathe. He might 
have been an Arab, an automaton; he would have been like a red- 
sandstone statue but for the motion of his arm with the dice-box. 

The game fluctuated, now in favour of one, now in favour of 
the other, without any great advantage on the side of either. 
Nearly twenty minutes were passed thus. The light of the candle 
had by this time attracted heath-flies, moths, and other winged 
creatures of night, which floated round the lantern, flew into the 
flame, or beat about the faces of the two players. Then a rabbit, 
wonderstruck at the proceedings, would approach the edge of the 
hollow, and, with ears erect, fix its large timid eyes upon the scene, 
as if reasoning on what mankind and candle-light could possibly 
have to do in these haunts at this untoward hour; presently 
turning, stamping, and leaping away. Sometimes two or three 
rabbits would come and look on at the same time, and on hearing 
the rustle Wildeve would say, ‘ What’s that?’ and lift his eyes; 
when they instantly vanished behind the fern and heather. 

But neither of the men paid much attention to these things, 
their eyes being concentrated upon the little flat stone, which to 
them was an arena vast and important as a battle-field. By this 
time a change had come over the game: the reddleman won con- 
tinually. At length sixty guineas—Thomasin’s fifty, and ten of 
Clym’s—had passed into his hands. Wildeve was reckless, frantic, 
exasperated. 

*“ Won back his coat,”’ said Venn slily. 

Another throw, and the money went the same way. 

¢¢ Won back his hat,” ’ continued Venn. 

‘Oh, oh!’ said Wildeve. 

**‘ Won back his watch, won back his money, and went out of 
the door a rich man,”’ added Venn sentence by sentence as stake 
after stake passed over to him. | 

‘Five more!’ shouted Wildeve, dashing down the money. 
‘ And three casts be hanged—one shall decide.’ 

The red automaton opposite lapsed into silence, nodded, and 
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followed his example. Wildeve rattled the box, and threw a pair 
of sixes and five puints. He clapped his hands: ‘I have done it 
this time—hurrah !’ P 

‘ There are two playing and only one has thrown,’ said the reddle- 
man, quietly bringing down the box. The eyes of each were then 
so intently converged upon the stone that one could fancy their 
beams were visible, like rays in a fog. 

Venn lifted the box, and behold a triplet of sixes was dis- 
closed. 

Wildeve was full of fury. While the reddleman was grasping 
the stakes Wildeve seized the dice, and hurled them, box and all, 
into the darkness, uttering a fearful imprecation. Then he aruse 
and began stamping up and down like a madman. 

‘Ts it all over, then?’ said Venn. 

‘No, no!’ cried Wildeve. ‘I mean to have another chance 
yet. I must!’ 

‘But, my good man, what have you done with the dice?’ 

‘I threw them away—it was a momentary irritation—what a 
fool Tam! Here—come and help me to look for them—we must 
find them again.’ 

Wildeve snatched up the lantern and began anxiously prowling 
among the furze and fern. 

‘You are not likely to find them there,’ said Venn, following. 
‘What did you do such a crazy thing as that for? MHere’s the 
box. The dice can’t be far off,’ 

Wildeve turned the light eagerly upon the spot where Venn 
had found the box, and mauled the herbage right and left. In 
the course of a few minutes one of the dice was found. They 
searched on for some time, but no other was to be seen. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Wildeve ; ‘let’s play with one.’ 

* Agreed,’ said Venn. 

Down they sat again, and recommenced with single guinea 
stakes; and the play went on smartly. But Fortune had unmis- 
takably fallen in love with the reddleman to-night. He won 
steadily, till he was the owner of fourteen more of the gold pieces. 
Seventy-nine of the hundred guineas were now his, Wildeve pos- 
sessing only twenty-one. The aspect of the two opponents was 
now singular. Apart from facial motions, a complete diorama of 
the fluctuations of the game went on in their eyes. A diminutive 
candle-flame was mirrored in each pupil, and it would have been 
possible to distinguish therein between the moods of hope and the 
moods of abandonment, even as regards the reddleman, though his 
facial rauscles betrayed nothing at all. Wildeve played on with 
the recklessness of despair. 
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It was about this time that a large death’s-head moth ad- 
vanced from the obscure outer air, wheeled twice round the 
lantern, flew straight at the candle, and extinguished it by the 
force of the blow. Wildeve had just thrown, but had not lifted 
the box to see what he had cast ; and now it was impossible. 

‘What the infernal—!’ he shrieked. ‘Now, now what shall we 
do ?—Perhaps I have thrown six—have you any matches ?’ 

‘None,’ said Venn. 

‘ Christian had some—I wonder where he is? Christian!’ 

But there was no reply to Wildeve’s shout, save a mournful 
whining from the herons which were resting lower down the vale. 
Both men looked blankly round without rising. As their eyes 
grew accustomed to the darkness they perceived faint greenish 
points of light among the grass and fern. These lights dotted the 
hillside like stars of the sixth magnitude. 

‘ Ah—glowworms,’ said Wildeve. ‘Wait a minute. We can 
continue the game.’ 

Venn sat still, and his companion went hither and thither till 
he had gathered thirteen glowworms—as many as he could find in 
a space of four or five minutes—upon a dockleaf which he pulled 
- for the purpose. The reddleman emitted a low humorous laugh 
when he saw his adversary returned with these. ‘Determined to 
go on, then?’ he said drily. 

‘I always am in such cases,’ said Wildeve angrily. And 
shaking the glowworms from the leaf, he ranged them with a 
trembling hand in a circle on the stone, leaving a space in the 
middle for the descent of the dice-box, over which the thirteen 
tiny lamps threw a pale phosphorescent shine. 

The game was again renewed. It happened to be that season 
of the year at which glowworms put forth their greatest brilliancy, 
and the light they yielded was more than ample for the purpose, 
since it is possible on such nights to read the handwriting of a 
letter by the light of two or three. The incongruity between the 
men’s deeds and their environment was striking. The soft juicy 
vegetation of the hollow in which they sat, gently rustling in the 
warm air, the wild animals around, the uninhabited hills, the 
chink of guineas, the rattle of the dice, the exclamations of the 
players, combined to form such a bizarre exhibition of circum- 
stances as had never before met on those hills since they first arose 
out of the deep. 

Wildeve had lifted the box as soon as the lights were obtained, 
and the solitary die proclaimed that the game was still against 
him. 
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‘I won’t play any more: you’ve been tampering with the dice!’ 
he shouted. ! 

*‘ How—when they were your own?’ said the reddleman. 

‘ We'll change the game : the lowest point shall win the stake 
—it may cut off my ill luck. Do you refuse?’ 


‘ No—go on,’ said Venn. 

Wildeve had now ten guineas left ;.and each laid five. Wild- 
eve threw three points, Venn two; and raked in the coins. The 
other seized the die, and clenched his teeth upon it in sheer rage, 
as if he would bite it in pieces. ‘Never give in—here are my 
last: five!’ he cried, throwing them down. ‘Hang the glowworms— 
they are going out. Why don’t you burn, you little fools? Stir 
them up with a thorn. j 

He probed the glowworms with a bit of stick, and rolled them 
over, till the bright side of their tails was upwards. 

_* There’s light enough. Throw on,’ said Venn. 

Wildeve brought down the box within the shining circle, and 
looked eagerly. He had thrown ace. ‘Well done!—I said it 
would turn, and it has turned.’ Venn said nothing ; but his hand 
shook slightly. 

He threw ace also. 

‘Oh!’ said Wildeve. ‘Curse me!’ 

The die smacked the stone a second time. It was ace again. 
Venn looked gloomy, threw: the die was seen to be lying in two 
pieces, the cleft sides uppermost. 

‘I’ve thrown nothing at all,’ he said. 

‘Serves me right—it was I who cracked the die—I heard it. 
Here—take your money. Blank is less than one.’ 

*I don’t wish it.’ 

‘Take it, I say—you’ve won it!’ And Wildeve threw the 
stakes against the reddleman’s chest. Venn gathered them up, 
arose, and withdrew from the hollow, Wildeve sitting stupefied. 

When he had come to himself he also arose, and with the ex- 
tinguished lantern in his hand went towards the high road. On 
reaching it he stood still. The silence of night pervaded ‘the 
whole heath except in one direction ; and that was towards Mist- 
over. There he could hear the noise of light wheels, and presently 
saw two carriage-lamps descending the hill. Wildeve screened 
himself under a bush, and waited. 

The vehicle came on and passed before him. It was a hired 
carriage, and behind the coachman were two persons whom’ he 
knew well. There sat Eustacia and Yeobright, the arm of the 
latter’ being round her waist. The course of their journey was 
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towards the temporary home which Clym had hired and furnished, 
about five miles to the eastward. 

Wildeve forgot the loss of the money at the sight of his lost 
love, whose preciousness in his eyes was increasing in geometrical 
progression with each new incident that reminded him of their 
hopeless division. Brimming with the subtilised misery that he 
was capable of feeling, he followed the opposite way towards the 
inn. 
About the same moment that Wildeve stepped into the high- 
way, Venn also had reached it at a point a hundred yards farther 
on, and he, hearing the same wheels, likewise waited till the 
carriage should come up. When he saw who sat therein, he 
seemed to be disappointed. Reflecting a minute or two, during 
which interval the carriage rolled on, he crossed the road, and took 
a short cut through the furze and heath to a point where the 
turnpike road bent round in ascending a hill. He was now again 
in front of the carriage, which presently came up at a walking 
pace. Venn stepped forward and showed himself. 

Eustacia started when the lamp shone upon him, and Clym’s 
arm was involuntarily withdrawn from her waist. He said, ‘ What 
-—Diggory? you are having a lonely walk.’ 

‘Yes—I beg your pardon for stopping you,’ said Venn. ‘But I 
am waiting here for Mrs. Wildeve: I have something to give her 
from Mrs. Yeobright. Can you tell me if she’s gone home from 
the party yet?’ 

‘No. But she will be leaving soon. You may possibly meet 
her at the corner.’ 

Venn made a farewell obeisance, and walked back to his former 
position, where the bye-road from Mistover joined the highway. 
Here he remained fixed for nearly half an hour; and then another 
pair of lights came down the hill. It was the old-fashioned non- 
descript belonging to the Captain, and Thomasin sat in it alone, 
driven by Charley. 

The reddleman came up as they slowly turned the corner. ‘I 
beg pardon for stopping you, Mrs. Wildeve,’ he said. ‘But I 
have something to give you privately from Mrs. Yeobright.’ He 
handed a small parcel ; it consisted of the hundred guineas he had 
just won, roughly twisted up in a piece of paper. 

Thomasin recovered from her surprise, and took the packet. 
‘ That’s all, ma’am—lI wish you good night,’ he said, and vanished 
from her view. 

Thus Venn, in his anxiety to rectify matters, had placed in 
Thomasin’s hands not only the fifty guineas which rightly belonged 
to her, but also the fifty intended for her cousin Clym. His mis- 
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take had been based upon Wildeve’s words at the opening of the 
game, when he indignantly denied that the first guinea was not 
his own. It had not occurred to the reddleman that at halfway 
through the performance Thomasin’s money was exhausted, 
the continuation being with that of another person; and it was an 
error which afterwards helped to cause more misfortune than treble 
the loss in money value could have done. 

The night was now somewhat advanced; and Venn plunged 
deeper into the heath, till he came to a ravine where his van was 
standing—a spot not more than two hundred yards from the site 
of the gambling bout. He entered this movable home of his, lit 
his lantern, and, before closing his door for the night, stood re- 
flecting on the circumstances of the preceding hours. While he 
was standing thus, a form advanced haltingly from behind the 
van, and a trembling voice said: 

‘ Mr. Venn, I seed the shape of your caravan in the dark, and I 
crept up to it, and waited till you came, to ask ye to be my cham- 
pion in a great trouble. O Mr. Venn, I am afeard to face Mrs. 
Yeobright again. What will be done to me for a wickedness 
without equal!’ 

‘I hope it is a lesson you will never forget,’ said Venn sternly. 
‘ But it is all right now. I sawit all. Go home, and tell Mrs. 
Yeobright to-morrow that the money is safe delivered. I took 
it from Mr. Wildeve, and gave it into the proper hands. Come, 
you need not be afraid—see there, the dawn is visible already.’ 

He pointed as he spoke to the north quarter of the heavens, 
which, the clouds having cleared off, was bright with a soft 
sheen at this midsummer time, though it was only between 
one and two o'clock. Christian gasped his gratitude to Venn, 
fixed his eyes on the light sky as on a friend, and went his way. 
Venn, thoroughly weary, then closed his door, and flung himself 
down to sleep. 


(To be continued.) 


/ 
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I po not think there is any calling that exercises so powerful 
a fascination over its votaries as the stage; there is a saying in 
the profession that the man or woman who has once brushed 
against the side-scenes is lost. The stage appeals most powerfully 
both to the imagination and the vanity—strong ingredients both, 
more especially the latter, in that heterogeneous compound called 
human nature. The man whose ear has once been tickled by the 
thundering plaudits of hundreds of hands, the woman who has once 
heard the buzz of admiration from a crowded house, listened to 
the whispered flattery of fops and flatterers, felt herself raised 
some steps above this commonplace world, and regarded by 
romantic young gentlemen as something very near a goddess, can 
never again sink back into the insignificance and prosiness of 
every-day occupations. Nor does it require the stage of a fashion- 
able London or great provincial theatre to produce such exaltation ; 
the applause of the noisy and ignorant gallery of a fifth-rate town, 

or of a few gaping rustics in some miserable barn, is, in its degree, 
incense as grateful to the country player as the gentle collision of 
a pair of white kid gloves is to his West End brother. Men and 
‘women will undergo every hardship—hunger, toil, insult—for 
that unsubstantial gratification. Many, by sinking something of 
their consequence, might obtain subordinate positions in their 
profession, and live in respectability and comfort; but Hamlet 
would sooner starve as Hamlet, than feed as Rosencrantz; and 
Juliet prefers all the humiliations of poverty to the more reput- 
able obscurity of Lady Capulet. Talk to them, and they will 
assure you they hate the business, they would give the world 
to get out of it; but the moment they step behind the footlights, 
hear the round of applause, the whispered ‘Oh, don’t she look 
lovely!’ of some boy or old woman in the pit, all their troubles 
are forgotten—at least, until the curtain falls again. These words 
are written in no mocking spirit; the love of approbation is one of 
our strongest desires from childhood, and in the actor it is fostered 
and developed to a greater degree than in any other person. 

The shifts and miseries of the stroller’s life have been held up 
to laughter by novelist, dramatist, and caricaturist, from the times 
of Scarron and Hogarth, to that of the burlesque writers of the 
present day. They are very ludicrous, no doubt ; but there is an in- 
tensely tragic side to them ; the actor is as a rule one of the most sen- 
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sitive of mortals—vainest, if youlike: there is not much difference in 
the signification of the two words—and feels most keenly the buffets 
and humiliations of his hard fortune; the stroller is too frequently 
a vagabond and a sot—some enter upon the life simply because 
they are so by nature ; but there are many who become so in the 
recklessness of despair, and through outraged sensibilities; men 
have wandered about the country in booths and fit-ups who, had 
fortune favoured them, or had they been endowed with a stronger 
resistance to the miserable temptations of their lives, might have 
risen to a distinguished position. How nearly were George Frederick 
Cooke and Edmund Kean lost to us! And fortune came too late 
to both, at least for their own happiness,—the curse of the stroller’s 
life had sunk too deeply into their souls. 

There were strollers in the very earliest days of the drama— 
indeed, it started with strolling; for Thespis in his cart was the 
father of the theatre and of strolling at the same time. In this 
country we hear of them long before Elizabeth’s reign, and the old 
dramatists ridiculed their poverty, their rags, their absurd assump- 
tions of great characters, very much in the same strain in which 
Mr. Byron might take up the subject in this year of grace 1878. 
Some roamed the country under the protection of noblemen, and 
thereby escaped the Vagrant Act; others evaded the law as best 
they could. Before the establishment of regular theatres, plays 
were performed by the members of guilds, and by the servants and 
retainers of great families; and many of these conceived such a 
liking for the recreation, that they deserted their trades or their 
service, and, banding themselves into companies, wandered about 
from town to town playing in inn-yards, or barns, or tents. They 
were not very reputable bodies, depend upon it, and doubtless did 
much to merit the opprobrium they received from respectability. 
But when the great dramatists began to write, when regular 
theatres were established and the actor’s art began to be acknow- 
ledged and respected, the strollers no doubt participated in the 
improvements; and when the London theatres were closed on 
account of the plague, or during the summer months, the 
inferior players of Blackfriars, the Fortune, the Globe would 
travel into the country to give the rustics a taste of their skill. 
But the real stroller has a character and physiognomy of his own. 
He has been capitally described by Holcroft in his ‘ Memoirs.’ 

‘A company of travelling comedians, then, is a small kingdom, 
of which the manager is the monarch. Their code of laws seems 
to have existed with few material alterations since the days of 
Shakespeare, who is, with great reason, the god of their idolatry. 
The person who is rich enough to furnish a wardrobe and scenes, 
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commences manager, and has his privilege accordingly; if there 
are twenty persons in the company, for instance, the manager in- 
cluded, the receipts of the house, after all incidental expenses are 
deducted, are divided into four-and-twenty shares, four of which 
are called dead shares, and taken by the manager as payment for 
the use of his dresses and scenes; to these is added the share to 
which he is entitled as a performer. Our manager has five sons 
and daughters all ranked as performers; so that he sweeps eleven 
shares—that is, nearly half the profits of the theatre—into his 
pocket every night. This is a continual subject of discontent to 
the rest of the actors, who are all, to a man, disaffected to the 
higher powers. They are, however, most of them in debt to the 
manager, and of course chained to his galley; a circumstance he 
does not fail to remind them of whenever they are refractory. 
They appear to be a set of merry, thoughtless beings, who laugh 
in the midst of poverty, and who never want a quotation or a story “ 
to recruit their spirits. When they get any money they seem in 
haste to spend it, lest some tyrant, in the shape of a dun, should 
snatch it from them. They have a circuit or set of towns, to 
which they resort when the time comes round. I observe that the 
. town’s-people are continually railing at them, yet are exceedingly 
unhappy if they fail to return at the appointed time. It is a 
saying amongst us that a player’s sixpence does not go as far as a 
townsman’s groat; therefore, though the latter are continually 
abusing them for running in debt, they take good care to indemnify 
themselves, and are no great losers if they get ten shillings in the 
pound.’ 

Some of these itinerants have given their experiences to the 
world; and very sad, yet very amusing, some of them are. The 
earliest book of this kind is the life of Colley Cibber’s notorious 
daughter, Charlotte Charke, written by herself, and published in 
1755. Once she went on a regular course of strolling through the 
West of England. In one place she tells us how, after undergoing 
much misery, she and another, on their way to join a company at 
Tiverton, with funds utterly exhausted, are met by a farmer on 
horseback, who, after eyeing them curiously, enquires if they are 
not ‘ play-actors.’ ‘I thought so by the look of ye,’ he says ; ‘ you’d 
better get back to where you came from, then, for by gum you'll 
starve here!’ Pleasant news, this, for the poor weary, hungry 
wretches! But turning back is impossible. When they arrive at 
Tiverton, they find all the company away. ‘They were reduced 
to the necessity of playing three times a week at a little market town 
called Collumpton, within five miles of Tiverton, that they might 
have the probability of eating once in six days; and a terrible 
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hazard that was, for the Collumpton audience never amounted to 
more than twenty shillings at the fullest house, which, when 
charges were paid, and the players—like so many hungry magpies 
—had gaped for their profits, might very possibly afford what they 
call a stock supper, which was generally ended in a quarrel by way 
of dessert.’ At Tiverton they prevail upon some one, after much 
difficulty, to give them a bespeak night. 

‘At length the bespoke play was to be enacted, which was the 
« Beaux Stratagem,” but such an audience, I dare believe, was never 
heard of before or since. In the first row of the pit sat a range 
of drunken butchers, some of whom soon entertained us with the 
inharmonious music of their nostrils; behind them were seated, as 
1 suppose, their miserable comforts, who seemed to possess the same 
state of happiness their dear spouses were possessed of; but, having 
more vivacity than the males, laughed and talked louder than the 
players. The strollers revenge themselves upon these inattentive 
auditors by giving them, instead of the comedy, a medley of speeches 
from different plays, principally tragedies, and no two having the 
slightest reference to each other; for while one spouts from ‘ Cato’ 
the other answers from ‘ Jane Shore ;’ but the bumpkins never 
find out the difference between these and Farquhar’s comedy, and 
go away well satisfied. 

The poor strollers have not only starvation constantly staring 
them in the face, but the terrors of the law hanging over their 
heads. The cruel Vagrant Act, the offspring of puritanism, 
menaced far more respectable companies than any Charlotte 
Charke belonged to. In the early lives of the Kembles we have 
glimpses of this tyranny. Roger Kemble, the father, was a strolling 
manager; we hear of Sarah at thirteen playing Ariel in a 
barn behind the King’s Head Tavern at Worcester, and of 
the different receptions the troupe encountered at different towns, 
according as the proclivities of the magnates were puritanical or 
liberal ; at some places they were driven out like lepers, at others 
received with open arms, and welcomed and petted by the gentry ; 
at Cheltenham the Honourable Misses Boyle lent Sarah Kemble 
dresses out of their own wardrobe, and helped her to make others 
with their own hands. 

But far worse than any of these are the experiences of Mrs. 
Charke, who is connected with only the most degraded class of 
strollers. At one town they come to, a lawyer helps to support a 
poor relation by putting the Vagrancy Act into force against the 
wretched wanderers who travel that way. He issues a warrant for 
their apprehension, throws them into prison, and his kinsman 
procures their release for a consideration, after which, being mulcted 
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of every penny they possess, they are thrust upon the world again 
to starve or steal; but to-their credit. it must be said that we 
seldom, hear of their. resorting to the latter alternative. There was 
a humorous side to these wanderings, but we find little of it in this 
narrative. ‘I have seen,’ she says, ‘an emperor as drunk as a lord, 
a queen with one ruffle, Lord Townley without shoes, or only 
apologies for them,’ and the Queen in the Spanish Friar obliged 
to duck and stoop about from side to side to conceal the absence 
of stockings, which she had good-naturedly lent to some one else. 

Somewhat similar is a story told of Weston, the celebrated 
comedian of the Garrick period. At one time in his strolling days 
he had but one shirt, and the day on which this was washed he 
was obliged to keep his bed; but he had the sleeve of another, 
which he pulled over one arm, and when his landlady came into 
the room to prepare his meals he would thrust the sleeved arm out 
of bed. 

A turnip field was frequently the dining hall of a stage king. 
Stephen Kemble used to relate how one day, meeting a brother 
stroller who complained that he had not had a dinner for many 
days, he offered to take him to a hospitable place where he could 
* eat as much as he liked and have nothing to pay. The hungry 
actor of course delightedly accepted the invitation, and Kemble 
led the way into an immense turnip-field, and bade him set to. 
His companion remonstrated at what he called a cruel. joke. 
‘Well, I've dined here myself all the week, was the answer. 
Landladies were laid under contribution as well as farmers by the 
impecunious players, and we frequently read of flights by night 
from unpaid lodgings, and bundles and boxes dropped out. of 
windows into friendly hands below. But the most ingenious 
method of escaping an unpaid landlady was that once resorted to 
by John Kemble, when left penniless in a'town. The good woman 
was ill, and, procuring a top, he whipped it night and day over-her 
head, until in sheer despair she ordered him to quit the house 
with bag and baggage—which was exactly what he wanted.. Tate 
Wilkinson, the manager of the York circuit, gives some amusing 
pictures of the strolling actor’s life. He plays Romeo, George 
Barnwell, Orestes, and three or four other parts at Maidstone, and 
at the end of the week receives six shillings, while the profits upon 
his benefit amount to one shilling and sixpence, and two candle- 
ends. Candle-ends were important items in the shares; what re- 
mained unconsumed after the performance was over were equally 
distributed. A little further on Tate sketches some of the members 
of a strolling company at Portsmouth. ‘Mrs. White was a most 
extraordinary character, and worthy of record. Whenever Burden, 
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her son-in-law, gave offence, which was almost perpetually, she 
used thus to harangue her daughter: “ Ma’am, you’ve married a 
feller beneath you; you played Lucy last night in ‘The Minor’ 
better than Mrs. Cibber could have done, upon my sould, and 
yet this scoundrel would hurt such a divine cretur.” “True, 
mamma,” replied the daughter ; “ but suppose he should cut his 
throat?” Let him cut his throat; but he won’t cut his throat— 
no such good luck. But I'll tell you what: if you contradict me, 
I'll fell you to my feet and trample over your corse, ma’am, for 
you're a limb, ma’am—your father on his death-bed told me you 
were alimb. You are as pure as ermine, ma’am, except with Sir 
Francis Dolval (Delaval), and you shan’t live with your husband, 
ma’am; you've no business to live with your husband, ma’am; the 
first women of quality, ma’am, don’t live with their husbands, 
ma’am. Does Mrs. Elmy live with her husband, ma’am? No, 
ma’am. Does Mrs. Clive live with her husband? No, ma’am. 
Does Mrs. Cibber live with her husband? No, ma’am. So now 
you see, ma’am, the best women of fashion upon yearth don’t live 
with their husbands, ma’am.” “ What is a parenthesis ?” inquired 
the daughter one day. ‘“O what an infernal limb of an actress 
you'll make,” burst forth the mother indignantly. ‘ What, not 
know the meaning of ’prentice! Why, ’prentice, ma’am, is the 
plural of ’prentices !”’ 

Garrick was staying at the time in the neighbourhood of Ports- 
mouth, and Tate having been a member of his company, he bespoke 
a play, and expressed a polite desire to see Wilkinson in some 
favourite part. The actor thought that, in their delight at the 
honour done them by so distinguished a personage as David 
Garrick, the company would allow him to select any play he thought 
proper for the occasion. He was wofully mistaken. ‘A Mr. 
White was the yearly Garrick, whose fame sounded and resounded 
from the county of Devon to the bounds of Hampshire; therefore 
neither he nor they would permit any display of mine, as each 
wanted to be a surprising actor and be elected by due right of merit 
in Drury Lane house of lords and commons. Says the morning 
gin and brandy-cag hero, with a face unknown to cleanliness, 
speaking affectedly, and leaving out the letter 7, “ Why is Mr. Wil- 
kinson to appoint a play for this Mr. Ga-ick ? Who is Mr. Ga-ick ? 
Mr. Ga-ick has no command over our company at Portsmouth. 
Mr. Ga-ick cannot be displeased, I think, with my Macheath, 
though I want no favour from Mr. Ga-ick,” assuring himself 
thereby of showing even Garrick—here you shall see what you 
shall see, and by that performance be engaged at Drury eae and 
make King David tremble.’ 

D2 
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In these memoirs, and in those of John Bernard and of Riley, 
we have numerous pictures, some sad, many amusing, of the 
humiliations and degradations the poor stroller had to undergo at 
the hands of ignorant and upstart provincials. Every play night 
a drummer and trumpeter used to go round the town of Norwich, 
to give out the performance, without which no one would enter 
the gallery. There was a similar usage at Grantham. Once a 
company of actors came to the town who resolved to abolish the 
custom. But the people did not come, and they played to empty 
honses. One day the Marquis of Granby, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, sent for the manager and thus addressed him: ‘ Mr. 
manager, [ like a play, and I like a player, and I shall be glad 
to serve you; but, my good friend, why are you offended at the 
sound of adrum? [ like it, and all the inhabitants like it. Put 
my name on your playbill, provided you drum, but not otherwise.’ 
After this there was no alternative but to submit; the drum was 
beaten and the house crammed. 

This reminds me of a story told me a little time back by the 
manager of a travelling company. He had hired a school-room, 
the only place for entertainments, in some small town; on the 
night of performance the doors had been opened some time, but 
no person arrived ; very much alarmed, he spoke to a native whom 
he had employed as money-taker. ‘Oh, you haven’t rung the bell 
yet,’ was the answer. ‘ What bell?’ * Why, the school bell, that 
tells the people you're ready: they won’t come till they hear 
it.’ The manager, very much relieved, rushed at the bell and 
pulled at it lustily, and in a few moments the people came flock- 
ing in and speedily filled the place. 

Riley, in his ‘Itinerant,’ gives us a picture of a company of 
strollers entering Worcester, with bag and baggage, scenery and 
‘ properties,’ as good as that of Scarron in the ‘ Roman Comique.’ 
The manager has preceded his troupe, and goes out to meet them. 
‘At the entrance of the town I observed a concourse of people 
collected round a four-wheeled carriage which moved slowly, and 
on its approach I found to my surprise it was “ the property,” and 
such an exhibition! Had the carter endeavoured to excite a mob, 
he could not have done it more effectually than by the manner in 
which he had packed the load. Some scenes and figures belong- 
ing to a pantomime lay on the top of the boxes, which were numerous 
and piled very high. To keep them steady he had placed a 
door on which was painted in large characters, “ Tom’s Punch 
House,” in front of the waggon; this soon gave a title to the 
whole. Upon the uppermost box, and right over the door, was a 
giant’s head of huge dimensions, whose lower jaw, being elastic- 
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hung, opened with every jolt of the carriage. By the side of this 
tremendous head rode our large mastiff, who, enraged at the shouts 
of the mob, barked and bellowed forth vengeance. The letters on 
the door had of course stamped it for a puppet-show, to corro- 
borate which the impudent carter, somewhat in liquor, had placed 
a paste-board helmet on his head, whilst with awkward gesticula- 
tion he thumped an old tambourine, to the no small amusement 
of the spectators. To finish the farcical physiognomy of this fas- 
cinating group, Bonny Long and his wife and nine children sat in 
the rear, Bonny in a large cocked hat, his wife with a child at her 
breast, wrapped in a Scotch plaid, and the other eight in little 
red jackets.’ 

Somewhat abashed at this exhibition, the manager slips down 
a back street to the theatre; but he has not been there many 
minutes when a pale and affrighted messenger rushes up to say 
that the waggon has been overturned and Bonny Long, the prolific 
father, killed. Away he runs to the spot just in time to see the 
poor fellow dragged out from beneath a pile of scenes and boxes, 
with very little more hurt than being nearly suffocated with dust ; 
his wife is in hysterics, ‘whilst the eight little brats in scarlet 
jackets run about like dancing dogs prepared for a stage exhibi- 
tion, and the mastiff is barking furiously at the crowd in protec- 
tion of his master’s property. 

At Gloucester, hearing that a certain noble earl and a party of 
ladies are staying at an hotel in the city, he puts on ‘a handsome 
suit of black and his best laced ruffles,’ and makes his way thither 
to solicit a bespeak. A servant announces him as the manager 
of the theatre; he overhears the announcement received with 
an immoderate peal of laughter and a repetition of the word 
‘manager!’ ‘Oh, the ma-na-ger ?’ drawls my lord; ‘show him 
in; we shall have some fun, my lady.’ Very much mortified, 
Riley is about to depart ; when the door is thrown open and the 
party are discovered. ‘Walk in, Mr. Manager,’ cries my lord. 
With a bold step Mr. Manager walks up to my lord and pre- 
sents him witha list of plays. ‘Oh, ay, plays! My lady, will 
you bespeak a play, my lady?’ ‘ Why, really, my lord,’ replies 
my lady, raising her glass, ‘I have no idea of strollers; pray, Mr. 
Manager, what sort of a set are yours?’ ‘ Have you any fine girls 
in your troop, Mr. What’s-your-name?’ drawls another swell. 
Riley, however, warmly resents this usage, turns on his heel and 
quits the room. In the course of the day a letter is brought him 
from one of the ladies, enclosing a ten-pound note and compli- 
menting him upon the spirit he displayed. 

The strolling manager greatly depended upon the bespeaks of 
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the country magnates, for he seldom had a good house except upon 
those occasions. Stephen Kemble used to relate the story of a 
very odd bespeak he had once. When he was manager of the Ports- 
mouth theatre he gave only three performances a week. On one 
of the non-play nights a sailor came up to the doors and looked 
very disappointed to find them closed. ‘I go to sea to-morrow 
morning,’ he said to Kemble, who was standing there, ‘and God 
knows if I shall ever see a play again. How much would it cost, 
now, to give me one?’ The manager considered for a moment and 
then replied that he thought five pounds would do it. ‘ Very well, 
you shall have it,’ said Jack, ‘on condition that you don’t admit 
another soul but myself.’ The bargain was struck, and the sailor 
sat out the performance in the pit in solitary grandeur, applauding 
whatever took his fancy, and evidently very much enjoying the 
dignity of his position. 

_ The small earnings of strolling players in those times, whether 
they were upon shares or salaries, would not have sufficed to keep 
body and soul together, had they not been supplemented by the 
profits of the benefit which was accorded to the principals in each 
town. The benefit was the poor stroller’s salvation—arid his de- 
gradation. Oh, the supplications and fawnings he had to make, 
the humiliations he had to undergo, to sell a few pounds’ worth of 
tickets! The haughty monarch of the preceding night might be 
frequently seen panting along a dusty road in pursuit of some 
gentleman on horseback, to solicit the purchase of a half-crown 
ticket. But if he had a wife such solicitations were usually dele- 
gated to her, and on many a rainy, snowy, frosty day, Lady Mac- 
beth or Capulet’s daughter had to trudge from door to door de- 
livering the play-bills for the night, and humbly begging the 
patronage of Mrs. Butcher and Mrs. Grocer, who would snub or 
condescend, according to their humour. If she had children they 
always accompanied her and had a great effect. Riley relates 
how the wife of the before-mentioned Bonny Long, as soon as 
their benefit was announced, would wash her eight children, dress 
them in scarlet spencers, which made their appearance only upon 
such occasions, and, upon entering a town, attire herself in her Scotch 
plaid, and with a bundle of play-bills in her hand would knock at 
every respectable house to solicit patronage; and usually, thanks 
to the eight ‘ little red run-abouts,’ obtain a crowded house, which 
the mother of such a family must have sorely needed. After the 
play the performer had to appear before the curtain and servilely 
return thanks to his ‘ kind patrons,’ accompanied by his wife and 
children to curtsey the same. Pater- and mater-familias and the 
eight little red spencers, bowing and curtseying all in a line, must 
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have presented a very curious appearance. Not to have complied 
with this custom would have given great offence to the little-great 
people of a country town ; and the wife of a tragedian being once 
too ill to walk, he brought her before the curtain wpon his back 
rather than risk the offence. 

Yet many a young fellow of good birth, educated at a public 
school, has been tempted to cast his lot into‘ such adventures, in- 
spired by the belief that his:genius would carry him one day unto 
the boards of Drury Lane and be acknowledged by the plaudits of 
enthusiastic thousands. A few liké Booth and Quin and Garrick 
realised their dreams, but how many more found their golden 
apples to be only dust and ashes! John Bernard, whom I have 
before mentioned, who afterwards attained a respectable position 
upon the London and an excellent one upon the American stage, 
ran away from his home at Portsmouth to join a strolling com- 
pany at Farnham under Manager Jackson. The theatre was the 
largest room in the Black Bull Inn; a collection of ‘ green tatters’ 
across the middle formed a curtain, a pair of paper screens were the 
wings, and four candles represented the foot-lights. The scenery 
consisted of two drops ; one represented a kitchen, but by the intro- 
duction of two chairs and a table it became a gentleman’s par- 
lour ; add to these a crimson-cushioned yellow-legged elbow-chair, 
with a banner behind and a stool in front, and it was transformed 
intoa palace. The second drop represented an exterior, which, as it 
pictured two houses, a hill, a dale,a stream, and some trees, might 
pass for a wood, a landscape, or a street, according to the fancy of 
the spectator. The company consisted of a heavy man who played 
the tyrant in tragedies and the French horn in the orchestra. 
Mr. Jackson was manager, prompter, money-taker, scene painter, 
machinist, and violinist; he was a company in himself, inasmuch 
as, being letter-perfect in every stock play, he could carry on all the 
mechanical duties of the house, and play ten parts a night with 
facility behind the scenes—a general practice at that time; the 
Romeo, who was an apothecary by day, sang and danced hornpipes ; 
there was a “ very low ” comedian, and the Juliet was Mrs. J. — 
a fat, fussy, little old woman. 

Manager Jackson used to take money until the last moment he 
could be spared from the stage; but even then, although he might be 
representing the hero of a tragedy, he kept a sharp eye upon the 
doors to see that no one entered without paying. One night, 
while in the tent scene of ‘ Richard III.,’ he saw a rustic steal in 
surreptitiously ; pausing in the very torrent of his passion at the 
line, ‘ Hence babbling dreams, you threaten here in vain,’ he stepped 
forward and, pointing out the delinquent, said, ‘ That man in the 
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grey coat hasn’t paid!’ Then resuming his tragedy he shouted, 
‘ Shadows avaunt, Richard’s himself again !’ 

Another eccentric whom Bernard encountered in his wander- 
ings was Manager Penchard, who, he says, ‘ was the first and worst 
of a company five in number.’ He had been a manager fifty 
years, stooped through infirmity and had the gout in both legs, 
but still continued to play all the juvenile characters. He was a 
miser, lived upon threepence a day, and had accumulated up- 
wards of a thousand pounds. He always wore a wonderful wig, 
such an one as would now be seen upon the head of a Lord Chief 
Justice, and which, he protested, had been worn by Colley Cibber 
for his fops. In this wig he played ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Lord Townley,’ 
‘Don Felix, ‘ Zanga.’. Bernard’s first introduction to him was in 
a dingy little room, with a bed in one corner and an immense chest 
in the other. The manager was seated in an elbow chair, wrapped 
in a dressing-gown resembling a Venetian tunic, at a three-legged 
table, eating his breakfast, which consisted of a halfpenny rol; and 
a halfpennyworth of milk. One of the company, who introduced 
the recruit, begged the loan of a shilling. ‘A shilling!’ reiterated 
Penchard; ‘what can you do with your money? it was but last 
Saturday that you shared three-and-sixpence, and this is only 
’ Wednesday.’ In the evening, Bernard went in front to witness 
the performance of the ‘ Recruiting Officer.’ The gallant Captain 
Plume was sustained by the manager, who, when the curtain drew 
up, was discovered in his elbow-chair, one leg swathed in flannel 
and resting on a stool. He was attired in a Queen Anne suit of 
regimentals, and his famous wig was surmounted bya huge cocked 
hat; all his business consisted in taking snuff and using a very 
dirty pocket-handkerchief. As the gout had deprived him of all 
use of his limbs, he could neither make an entrance nor an exit, 
and when his scene was over the curtain was lowered and he was 
wheeled off. Mrs. Penchard—a gushing creature of sixty—doubled 
‘ Silvia’ and ‘ Captain Brazen.’ Mrs. Penchard, now her husband 
had given up the part, also appeared occasionally as ‘ the gallant 
gay Lothario.’ 

As a companion picture to Riley’s ‘ Strollers Entering a Town,’ 
here is one by Bernard, of Manager Penchard and his company 
quitting a town. ‘First came Mr. Singer and Mrs. Penchard, 
arm-in-arm ; then old Joe, the stage keeper, leading a neddy, which 
supported two panniers containing the scenery and wardrobe, and 
above them, with a leg resting on each, Mr. Penchard himself, 
dressed in his Ranger suit of “brown and gold,” with his distinguish- 
ing wig and little three-cornered hat cocked on one side, giving 
the septuagenarian an air of gaiety that well accorded with his 
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known attachment for the rakes and lovers of the drama; one 
hand was knuckled in his side (his favourite position), and the 
other raised a pinch of snuff to his nose; and as he passed along 
he nodded and bowed to all about him, and seemed greatly pleased 
with the attention he excited. His daughter and two other 
persons brought up the rear.’ 

Another extraordinary character was one Jemmy Whitely. 
Once he came to a village where the magistrate, a butterman, 
was noted for two things—a nervous disorder which caused him to 
continually nod his head, and an abhorrence of theatrical enter- 
tainments. Jemmy found him hehind his counter serving a shop- 
ful of customers. He took off his hat and, bowing very low, began, 
‘My name’s Mr. Whitely, the manager, well known in the three 
kingdoms for my respectability of karakter.’ Mr. Butterman 
nodded, but was too busy attending to customers to make any 
answer. ‘And I’ve come,’ pursued Jemmy, ‘ to ax your permission 
(nod) in passing through the town (nod) to favour the inhabitants 
(nod), of whose liberal and enlightened karakter I have often 
heard (nod, nod) with a few evenings’ entertainment,” (nod, nod, 
nod of speechless horror, which Jemmy interpreted into assent and 
a caution to keep it quiet.) ‘Oh, I understand your Worship (nod) 
very well, sir, (nod) mum! Thank you, sir (nod); your worship 
and your family will come for nothing (nod, nod, nod). Good 
morning, sir, St. Patrick and the Saints keep you and your 
butter’ (nod, nod, nod). And ere Mr. Butterman had recovered 
from his paralysis, Jemmy was away. He had his scenery up in 
the room he had engaged in a twinkling, the bellman out and the 
performance announced. When Mr. Butterman recovered from 
his stupor, believing the whole thing to be a premeditated affront 
upon his authority, he resolved upon a subtle and deadly ven- 
geance. He allowed the preparations to proceed, the doors to 
open, the audience to assemble. But as soon as the curtain rose, 
his constables leaped upon the stage and, seizing upon the unfor- 
tunate actors, dragged them away, dressed as they were, into his 
mighty presence. With a terrible frown and in awful accents, the 
village potentate demanded of Whitely how he had dared to con- 
taminate the inn and the village by a profane stage play in spite 
of his authority. Whitely answered that he had givenit. ‘What! 
do you mean to assert that I gave you permission ?’ thundered the 
Butterman. ‘No, sir, but you nodded your head when I axed 
you; and was not that maning you gave your consent, but didn’t 
want the Calvinistical bogtrotters who was buying your butter to 
know anything about it ?’ 

Whenever he entered a town of any importance, he always 
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costumed himself in his Don Felix suit, pink silk and white 
satin, spangled and slashed, a long feather in his hat and a rapier 
by his side; preceded by a boy witha bell in his hand to announce 
the entertainment. In poor places, where money was scarce, Jemmy 
frequently took the price of admission out in kind ; meat, bread, 
vegetables. Ata fishing village once, nothing but fish was brought 
by the inhabitants. The company remonstrated: man could not 
live by fish alone. One evening nineteen persons were admitted 
for a'shad apiece, but he stopped the twentieth. ‘I am extremely 
sorry to refuse you, darlin’, but if we ate any more fish, by the 
powers, we shall all be turned into mermaids!’ 

-. Mr. Crummles’ weakness for thrusting whatever he purchased 
into his plays, might have been copied from one of the eccentric 
managers Bernard describes. This gentleman had a favourite 
Scotch dress, which he introduced upon all occasions. Henry 
Moreland, in ‘The Heir at Law,’ was obliged to come on in full 
Highland costume ; to account for which some lines were intro- 
duced in which he told how he had been wrecked upon the coast 
of Scotland (instead of America), and, having lost all his own 
clothes, had been compelled to adopt the costume of the country. 
* Another manager, having purchased a handsome velvet gold-laced 
coat of enormous dimensions, always insisted upon its being worn by 
the heroes of comedy, although some were buried in its capacities, 
and the skirts dragged the ground. A third had bought an 
Indian chief’s dress, which he never omitted an opportunity of 
displaying. 

But there were frequently worse incongruities and contretemps 
than these in strolling companies. As when an actress playing 
Lady Anne in Richard III. exclaimed, ‘Oh, when shall I have 
rest ?’ was answered by a creditor in the pit, ‘ Not urtil you've 
paid the one pound one and tenpence you owe me, ma’am. As 
when Romeo tolled the bell for Juliet’s funeral, and the lovely 
Capulet, who used to be buried with an imposing procession before 
the audience, sang her own dirge as she was borne upon a bier to 
the tomb. It was also customary in those days for Friar Lawrence 
to end the play with a moral speech. One night a certain repre- 
sentative of the character, famous for bibulous propensities, as he 


came to the lines— 
From feuds like these such endless troubles flow: 
Whate’er the cause, the end is ever woe, 


saw a carpenter raising to his lips a pot of beer which he had 
hidden away in a quiet corner for his own delectation after the 
performance. Unable to endure the sight, he would not wait to 
utter the last word, but stopping at ‘the end is ever—’ rushed off 
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the stage, rescued his beer, and then thrusting his head round the 
side scene in sight of the audience, pronounced the word ‘ woe’ 
in the exact tone which had been so abruptly suspended, and down 
came the curtain. 

The Kembles, as we have seen, strolled; so did many other 
famous actors: but none who rose to fame ever tasted the full bit- 
terness and degradation of such a life as did Edmund Kean. 
Once, after walking many miles on his way to an engagement at 
Braintree, in Essex, he found himself on the Kentish side of the 
river, without a copper to pay the ferry. With his whole wardrobe 
tied up in a pocket handkerchief, slung about his neck, he plunged 
in and swam across the Thames. Then, dripping wet as he was, 
he pursued his journey. Without having eaten or drunk, he arrived 
at the theatre just in time to dress for ‘ Rolla,’ which he had to 
play that night; but he fainted away in the middle of one of the 
scenes, and was laid up with ague and fever for some time after- 
wards. Even more sad was a journey he made from Birmingham 
to Swansea with his young wife, just about to become a mother. 
Dressed in blue from head to foot, with his dark, sharp, resolute 
face, a black stock and four swords over his shoulder, suspending a 
family bundle of clothes, he looked like a poor navy lieutenant. 
They started on foot with a few shillings in their pockets, and upon 
arriving at Bristol found themselves penniless. They were obliged 
to write to the Swansea manager for a loan, which, when it came, 
was almost entirely swallowed up by the expenses they had incurred 
while waiting for it. They obtained a passage on board a boat 
laden with hemp and tar as far as Newport. Thence, again, re- 
sumed their weary journey. Sometimes they came upon good 
Samaritans, who would not take their money for the frugal meal 
they ordered, at other times they met with brutes, who refused a 
draught of milk to the poor footsore woman who scarcely knew an 
hour she might not be seized with the pangs of premature maternity, 
Again we hear of them destitute at Dumfries, announcing an enter- 
tainment in a public-house, to which came one sixpenny auditor. 
Then they trudged on with their two children to York, where he 
became so desperate that he offered to enlist, but was persuaded 
against it by a good-natured officer. At York, thanks to the aid of a 
benevolent dancing-master, who gave them a five-pound note, and 
interested himself in procuring patronage for the entertainment, 
they obtained sufficient money to carry tnem on to London. But 
there were some years of strolling still before him ere he attained to 
that marvellous fame and fortune which so wonderfully contrast 
with pictures such as these. 

One of the biographers of Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of 
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Derby, gives us some startling pictures of an Irish strolling com- 
pany of which her mother and she were members in her childhood ; 
how the widow Brady was played in a costume that consisted only 
of a pair of high-heeled shoes, a nether garment, and a long great 
coat ; how Captain Plume could not appear until he had borrowed 
a pair of yellow plush breeches from the rector’s footman ; and how 
when the company moved each member had to carry a portion of 
the wardrobe and the scenery upon his or her back; little Miss 
Farren always carried the drum. Yet a few years afterwards she 
was one of the most elegant and refined women upon the stage. 
Strolling is now done by companies, sometimes metropolitan 
ones, travelling with what are called specialities, and made up of 
fashionable London actors; and very well they are paid for it. 
Booths are still to be found in country districts, and in a few old 
tumble-down theatres in the north and the midlands might be dis- 
covered the successors of managers Penchard and Whitely, who bow 
and scrape to provincial grandeur and humbly solicit its patronage, 
and play principal parts in a style almost as eccentric astheirs. once 
saw the innocent ingenuous apprentice, George Barnwell, performed 
by an elderly man with a stomach of aldermanic proportions ; while 
the lovely and beguiling Milwood was presented by a gaunt toothless 
‘hag of sixty; and I have seen the lovely Pauline Deschapelles 
enacted by a grim-visaged, middle-aged woman, while the pretty 
daughter was trying to look old as the widow Melnotte. There is 
nothing so terrible to an actress as giving up the juvenile parts. 
Neither is the benefit maker extinct; and Mrs. Bonny Long’s 
descendants may still be seen with a basket of tickets and play- 
bills, accompanied by interesting offspring, working up a house, and 
the players are still fleeced by the virtuous townspeople—and do not 
always pay, and have still their shifts, their hunger, their dis- 
appointments, their weary journeys on foot; and stage- struck 
youths and maidens are no more deterred by previous examples 
from embarking their fortunes in such a rotten ship than were their 
great-great-grandfathers or than will be their great-great-grand- 
sons. ' 

What a monotonous world it is, ever repeating itself, going 


round and round in one endless circle like a brickmaker’s horse! 
H. BARTON BAKER. 
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Our Acientific Observations on a Ghost. 


‘THEN nothing would convince you of the existence of ghosts, 
Harry,’ I said, ‘except seeing one.’ 

‘Not even seeing one, my dear Jim,’ said Harry. ‘ Nothing 
on earth would make me believe in them, unless I were turned 
into a ghost myself.’ 

So saying, Harry drained his glass of whisky toddy, shook out 
the last ashes from his pipe, and went off upstairs to bed. I sat 
for a while over the remnants of my cigar, and ruminated upon 
the subject of our conversation. For my own part, I was as little 
inclined to believe in ghosts as anybody; but Harry seemed to go 
one degree beyond me in scepticism. His argument amounted in 
brief to this,—that a ghost was by definition the spirit of a dead 
man in a visible form here on earth; but however strange might 
be the apparition which a ghost-seer thought he had observed, 
there was no evidence possible or actual to connect such apparition 
with any dead person whatsoever. It might resemble the deceased 
in face and figure, but so, said Harry, does a portrait. It might 
resemble him in voice and manner, but so does an actor or a 
mimic. It might resemble him in every possible particular, but 
even then we should only be justified in saying that it formed a 
close counterpart of the person in question, not that it was his 
ghost or spirit. In short, Harry maintained, with considerable 
show of reason, that nobody could ever have any scientific ground 
for identifying any external object, whether shadowy or material, 
with a past human existence of any sort. According to him, a 
man might conceivably see a phantom, but could not possibly 
know that he saw a ghost. 

Harry and I were two Oxford bachelors, studying at the time 
for our degree in Medicine, and with an ardent love for the 
scientific side of our future profession. Indeed, we took a greater 
interest in comparative physiology and anatomy than in physic 
proper ; and at this particular moment we were stopping in a very 
comfortable farm-house on the coast of Flintshire for our long 
vacation, with the special object of observing histologically a 
peculiar sea-side organism, the Thingumbobbum Whatumay- 
callianum, which is found so plentifully on the shores of North 
Wales, and which has been identified by Professor Haeckel with the 
larva of that famous marine ascidian from whom the Professor 











OUR SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATIONS 


himself and the remainder of humanity generally are supposed to 
be undoubtedly descended. We had brought with us a full com- 
plement of lancets and scalpels, chemicals and test-tubes, galvanic 
batteries and thermo-electric piles; and we were splendidly 
equipped for a thorough-going scientific campaign of the first 
water. The farm-house in which we lodged had formerly belonged 
to the county family of the Egertons: and though an Elizabethan 
manor replaced the ancient defensive building which had been 
wisely dismantled by Henry VIII., the modern farm-house into 
which it had finally degenerated still bore the name of Egerton 
Castle. The whole house had a reputation in the neighbourhood 
for being haunted by the ghost of one Algernon Egerton, who was 
beheaded under James II. for his participation, or rather his 
intention to participate, in Monmouth’s rebellion. A wretched 
portrait of the hapless Protestant hero hung upon the wall of our 
joint sitting-room, having been left behind when the family moved 
to their new seat in Cheshire, as being unworthy of a place in the 
present baronet’s splendid apartments. It was a few remarks 
upon the subject of Algernon’s ghost which had introduced the 
question of ghosts in general ; and after Harry had left the room, 
I sat for a while slowly finishing my cigar, and contemplating the 
‘battered features of the deceased gentleman. 

As I did so, 1 was somewhat startled to hear a voice at my 
side observe in a bland and graceful tone, not unmixed with 
aristocratic hautewr, ‘ You have been speaking of me, I believe,— 
in fact, I have unavoidably overheard your conversation,—and I 
have decided to assume the visible form and make a few remarks 
upon what seems to me a very hasty decision on your friend’s part.’ 

I turned round at once, and saw, in the easy-chair which Harry 
had just vacated, a shadowy shape, which grew clearer and clearer 
the longer I looked at it. It was that of a man of forty, fashion- 
ably dressed in the costume of the year 1685 or thereabouts, and 
bearing a close resemblance to the faded portrait on the wall just 
opposite. But the striking point about the object was this, that 
it evidently did not consist of any ordinary material substance, as 
its outline seemed vague and wavy, like that of a photograph 
where the sitter has moved; while all the objects behind it, such 
as the back of the chair and the clock in the corner, showed through 
the filmy head and body, in the very manner which painters have 
always adopted in representing a ghost. I saw at once that what- 
ever else the object before me might be, it certainly formed a fine 
specimen of the orthodox and old-fashioned apparition. In dress, 
appearance, and every other particular, it distinctly answered to 
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what the unscientific mind would unhesitatingly have called the 
ghost of Algernon Egerton. 

Here was a piece of extraordinary luck! In a house with: two 
trained observers, supplied with every instrument of modern experi- 
mental research, we had lighted upon an undoubted specimen of 
the common spectre, which had so long eluded the scientific grasp. 
I was beside myself with delight. ‘ Really, sir,’ I said, cheerfully, 
‘it is most kind of you to pay us this visit, and I’m sure my friend 
will be only too happy to hear your remarks. Of course you will 
permit me to call him ?’ 

The apparition appeared somewhat surprised at the philosophic 
manner in which I received his advances ; for ghosts are accustomed 
to find people faint away or scream with terror at their first appear- 
ance: but for my own part I regarded him merely in the light of 
a very interesting phenomenon, which required immediate obser- 
vation by two independent witnesses. . However, he smothered his 
chagrin—for I believe he was really disappointed at my cool 
deportment—and answered that he would be very glad to,see my 
friend if I wished it, though he had specially intended this visit 
for myself alone. 

I ran upstairs hastily and found Harry in his dressing-gown, 
on the point of removing his nether garments. ‘Harry,’ I cried 
breathlessly, ‘you must come downstairs at once. Algernon 
Egerton’s ghost wants to speak to you.’ 

Harry held up the candle and looked in my face with great 
deliberation. ‘ Jim, my boy,’ he said quietly, ‘ you’ve been having 
too much whisky.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ I answered, angrily. ‘Come downstairs and 
see. I swear to you positively that a Thing, the very, counterpart 
of Algernon Egerton’s picture, is sitting in your easy-chair down- 
stairs, anxious to convert you to a belief in ghosts.’ 

It took about three minutes to induce Harry to leave his room; 
but at last, merely to satisfy himself that I was demented, he gave 
way and accompanied me into the sitting-room. I was half afraid 
that the spectre would have taken umbrage at my long delay, and 
gone off in a huff and a blue flame: but when we reached the 
room, there he was, in propria persona, gazing at his own portrait 
—or should I rather say his counterpart ?—on the wall, with the 
utmost composure. 

‘Well, Harry,’ I said, ‘what do you call that ?’ 

Harry put up his eyeglass, peered suspiciously at the phantom, 
and answered in a mollified tone, ‘ It certainly 7s a most interesting 
phenomenon. It looks like a case of fluorescence; but you say 
the object can talk ?’ 
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‘Decidedly,’ I answered, ‘it can talk as well as you or me. 
Allow me to introduce you to one another, gentlemen :—Mr. Henry 
Stevens, Mr. Algernon Egerton; for though you didn’t mention 
your name, Mr. Egerton, I presume from what you said that I am 
right in my conjecture.’ 

‘Quite right,’ replied the phantom, rising as it spoke, and 
making a low bow to Harry from the waist upward. ‘I suppose 
your friend is one of the Lincolnshire Stevenses, sir?’ 

‘Upon my soul,’ said Harry, ‘I haven’t the faintest conception 
where my family came from. My grandfather, who made what 
little money we have got, was a cotton-spinner at Rochdale, but 
he might have come from heaven knows where. I only know he 
was a very honest old gentleman, and he remembered me handsomely 
in his will.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir,’ said the apparition coldly. ‘ My family were the 
Egertons of Egerton Castle, in the county of Flint, Armigeri ; 
whose ancestor, Radulphus de Egerton, is mentioned in Domesday 
as one of the esquires of Hugh Lupus, Earl Palatine of Chester. 
Radulphus de Egerton had a son , 

‘ Whose history,’ said Harry, anxious to cut short these genea- 
logical details, ‘I have read in the Annals of Flintshire, which 
lies in the next room, with the name you give as yours on the fly- 
leaf. But it seems, sir, you are anxious to converse with me on 
the subject of ghosts. As that question interests us all at present 
much more than family uescent, will you kindly begin by telling 
us whether you yourself lay claim to be a ghost ?’ 

* Undoubtedly I do,’ replied the phantom. 

‘The ghost of Algernon Egerton, formerly of Egerton Castle ?’ 
I interposed. 

‘ Formerly and now,’ said the phantom, in correction. ‘I have 
long inhabited, and I still habitually inhabit, by night at least, the 
room in which we are at present seated.’ 

‘The deuce you do,’ said Harry warmly. ‘ This isa most illegal 
and unconstitutional proceeding. The house belongs to our land- 
lord, Mr. Hay: and my friend here and myself have hired it for 
the summer, sharing the expenses, and claiming the sole title to 
the use of the rooms.’ (Harry omitted to mention that he took 
the best bedroom himself and put me off with a shabby little 
closet, while we divided the rent on equal terms.) 

‘ True,’ said the spectre good-humouredly ; ‘ but you can’t eject 
a ghost, you know. You may get a writ of habeas corpus, but the 
English law doesn’t supply you with a writ of habeas animam. 
The infamous Jeffreys left me that at least. Iam sure the en- 
lightened nineteenth century wouldn’t seek to deprive me of it.’ 
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‘Well,’ said Harry, relenting, ‘provided you don’t interfere 
with the experiments, or make away with the tea and sugar, I’m 
sure I have no objection. But if you are anxious to prove to us 
the existence of ghosts, perhaps you will kindly allow us to make 
a few simple observations ?’ 

‘With all the pleasure in death,’ answered the apparition 
courteously. ‘Such, in fact, is the very object for which I’ve 
assumed visibility.’ 

‘In that case, Harry,’ I said, ‘the correct thing will be to get 
out some paper, and draw up a running report which we may both 
attest afterwards. A few simple notes on the chemical and physical 
properties of a spectre will be an interesting novelty for the Royal 
Society, and they ought all to be jotted down in black and white 
at once.’ 

This course having been unanimously determined upon as 
strictly regular, I laid a large folio of foolscap on the writing- 
table, and the apparition proceeded to put itself in an attitude for 
careful inspection. 

‘The first point to decide, said I, ‘is obviously the physical 
properties of our visitor. Mr. Egerton, will you kindly allow us 
to feel your hand?’ 

‘You may try to feel it if you like,’ said the phantom quietly, 

but I doubt if you will succeed to any brilliant extent.’ As he 
spoke, he held out his arm. Harry and I endeavoured successively 
to grasp it: our fingers slipped through the faintly luminous 
object as though it were air or shadow. The phantom bowed 
forward his head; we attempted to touch it, but our hands once 
more passed unopposed across the whole face and shoulders, without 
finding any trace whatsoever of mechanical resistance. ‘ Experience 
the first,’ said Harry; ‘the apparition has no tangible material 
substratum.’ I seized the pen and jotted down the words as he 
spoke them. This was really turning out a very full-blown specimen 
of the ordinary ghost! 

‘The next question to settle,’ I said,‘ is that of gravity.— 
Harry, give me a hand out here with the weighing-machine.—Mr. 
Egerton, will you be good enough to step upon this board ? ’ 

Mirabile dictu! The board remained steady as ever. Not a 
tremor of the steelyard betrayed the weight of its shadowy 
occupant. ‘Experience the second, cried Harry, in his cool, 
scientific way: ‘ the apparition has the specific gravity of atmo- 
spheric air.’ I jotted down this note also, and quietly prepared 
for the next observation. 

‘ Wouldn’t it be well, I inquired of Harry, ‘to try the weight 
in vacuo? It is possible that, while the specific gravity in air is 
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equal to that of the atmosphere, the specific gravity in vacuo may 
be zero. The apparition—pray excuse me, Mr. Egerton, if the 
terms in which I allude to you seem disrespectful, but to call you 
a ghost would be to prejudge the point at issue—the apparition 
may have no proper weight of its own at all.’ 

‘It would be very inconvenient, though, said Harry, ‘to put 
the whole apparition under a bell-glass: in fact, we have none big 
enough. Besides, suppose we were to find that by exhausting the 
air we got rid of the object altogether, as is very possible, that 
would awkwardly interfere with the future prosecution of our 
researches into its nature and properties.’ 

‘Permit me to make a suggestion,’ interposed the phantom, 
‘if a person whom you choose to relegate to the neuter gender 
may be allowed to have a voice in so scientific a question. My 
friend, the ingenious Mr. Boyle, has lately explained to me the 
construction of his air-pump, which we saw at one of the Friday 
evenings at the Royal Institution. It seems to me that your 
object would be attained if I were to put one hand only on the 
scale under the bell-glass, and permit the air to be exhausted.’ 

‘ Capital,’ said Harry: and we got the air-pump in readiness 
accordingly. The spectre then put his right hand into the scale, 
* and we plumped the bell-glass on top of it. The connecting 
portion of the arm shone through the severing glass, exactly as 
though the spectre consisted merely of an immaterial light. Ina 
few minutes the air was exhausted, and the scales remained evenly 
balanced as before. 

‘This experiment,’ said Harry judicially, ‘slightly modifies 
the opinion which we formed from the preceding one. The specific 
gravity evidently amounts in itself to nothing, being as air in air, 
and as vacuum in vacuo. Jot down the result, Jim, will you ?’ 

I did so faithfully, and then turning to the spectre I observed, 
¢ You mentioned a Mr. Boyle, sir, just now. You allude, I suppose, 
to the father of chemistry ?’ 

‘ And uncle of the Earl of Cork,’ replied the apparition, promptly 
filling up the well-known quotation. ‘Exactly so. I knew Mr. 
Boyle ‘slightly during our lifetime, and I have known him 
intimately ever since he joined the majority.’ 

‘ May I ask, while my friend makes the necessary preparations 
for the spectrum analysis and the chemical investigation, whether 
you are in the habit of associating much with—er—well, with 
other ghosts ?’ 

‘Oh yes, I see a good deal of society.’ 

‘ Contemporaries of your own, or persons of earlier and later 


dates?’ 
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* Dates really matter very little to us.) We may have Socrates 
and Bacon chatting in the same group. For my own part, I 
prefer modern society—I may say, the society of the latest arrivals.’ 

‘ That’s exactly why I asked,’ said I. ‘ The excessively modern 
tone of your language and idioms struck me, so to speak, as a sort 
of anachronism with your Restoration costume—an anachronism 
which I fancy I have noticed in many printed accounts of gentle- 
men from your portion of the universe.’ 

‘ Your observation is quite true,’ replied the apparition. ‘We 
continue always to wear the clothes which were in fashion at the 
time of our decease; but we pick up from new-comers the latest 
additions to the English language, and even, I may say, to the 
slang dictionary. I know many ghosts who talk familiarly of 
“awfully jolly hops,” and allude to their progenitors as “the 
governor.” Indeed, it is considered quite behind the times to 
describe a lady as “ vastly pretty,” and poor Mr. Pepys, who still 
preserves the antiquated idiom of his diary, is looked upon among 
us as a dreadfully slow old fogey.’ 

‘But why, then,’ said I, ‘do you wear your old costumes for 
ever? Why not imitate the latest fashions from Poole’s and 
Worth’s, as well as the latest cant phrase from the popular 
novels ?” 

‘Why, my dear sir,’ answered the phantom, ‘we must have 
something to mark our original period. Besides, most people to 
whom we appear know something about costume, while very few 
know anything about changes in idiom,—that I must say seemed 
to me, in passing, a powerful argument indeed—‘and so we all 
preserve the dress which we habitually wore during our lifetime.’ 

‘Then,’ said Harry irreverently, looking up from his chemicals, 
‘the society in your part of the country must closely resemble a 
fancy-dress ball.’ 

‘Without the tinsel and vulgarity, we flatter ourselves,’ answered 
the phantom. 

By this time the preparations were complete, and Harry in- 
quired whether the apparition would object to our putting out 
the lights in order to obtain definite results with the spectroscope. 
Our visitor politely replied that he was better accustomed to dark- 
ness than to the painful glare of our paraffin candles. ‘In fact,’ 
he added, ‘only the strong desire which I felt to convince you of 
our existence as ghosts could have induced me to present myself 
in so bright a room. Light is very trying to the eyes of spirits, 
and we generally take our constitutionals between elevenfat night 
and four in the morning, stopping at home entirely during the 
moonlit half of the month.’ 
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‘ Ab, yes,’ said Harry, extinguishing the candles; ‘ I’ve read, 
of course, that your authorities exactly reverse our own Oxford 
rules. You are all gated, I believe, from dawn to sunset, instead 
of from sunset to dawn, and have to run away helter-skelter at the 
first streaks of daylight, for fear of being too late for admission 
without a fine of twopence. But you will allow that your usual 
habit of showing yourselves only in the very darkest places and 
seasons naturally militates somewhat against the credibility of 
your existence. If all apparitions would only follow your sensible 
example by coming out before two scientific people in a well- 
lighted room, they would stand a much better chance of getting 
believed: though even in the present case I must allow that I 
should have felt far more confidence in your positive reality if 
you’d presented yourself in broad daylight, when Jim and I hadn’t 
punished the whisky quite as fully as we’ve done this evening.’ 

When the candles were out, our apparition still retained its 
fluorescent, luminous appearance, and seemed to burn with a faint 
bluish light of its own. We projected a pencil through the 
spectroscope, and obtained, for the first time in the history of 
science, the spectrum of a spectre. The result was a startling one 
indeed. We had expected to find lines indicating the presence of 
sulphur or phosphorus: instead of that, we obtained a continuous 
band of pale luminosity, clearly pointing to the fact that the 
apparition had no known terrestrial element in its composition. 
Though we felt rather surprised at this discovery, we simply noted 
it down on our paper, and proceeded to verify it by chemical 
analysis. 

The phantom obligingly allowed us to fill a small phial with 
the luminous matter, which Harry immediately proceeded to test 
with all the resources at our disposal. For purposes of comparison 
I filled a corresponding phial with air from another part of the 
room, which I subjected to precisely similar tests. At the end of 
half an hour we had completed our examination—the spectre 
meanwhile watching us with mingled curiosity and amusement ; 
and we laid our written quantitative results side by side. They 
agreed to a decimal. The table, being interesting, deserves a 
place in this memoir. It ran as follows :— 


Chemical Analysis of an Apparition. 


Atmospheric air. . ° - 96°45 per cent. 
Aqueous vapour. ‘ ° . 231 =C«yy 
-Carbonic acid . , ‘ ; ; OS 5, 
Tobacco smoke . , ‘ , C6. . y 
Volatile alcohol ~— . <A trace 
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The alcohol Harry plausibly attributed to the presence of 
glasses which had contained whisky toddy. The other constitu- 
ents would have been normally present in the atmosphere of a 
room where two fellows had been smoking uninterruptedly ever 
since dinner. This important experiment clearly showed that the 
apparition had no proper chemical constitution of its own, but 
consisted entirely of the same materials as the surrounding air. 

‘Only one thing remains to be done now, Jim,’ said Harry, 
glancing significantly at a plain deal table in the corner, with 
whose uses we were both familiar; ‘ but then the question arises, 
does this gentleman come within the meaning of the Act? I don’t 
feel certain about it in my own mind, and with the present unsettled 
state of public opinion on this subject, our first duty is to obey the 
law.’ 

‘Within the meaning of the Act?’ I answered ; ‘ decidedly 
not. The words of the forty-second section say distinctly “any 
living animal.” Now, Mr. Egerton, according to his own account, 
is a ghost, and has been dead for some two hundred years or there- 
abouts: so that we needn’t have the slightest scruple on that 
account.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Harry, in a tone of relief. ‘ Well then, sir,’ 
turning to the apparition, ‘may I ask you whether you would 
object to our vivisecting you?’ 

‘ Mortuisecting, you mean, Harry,’ I interposed parenthetically. 

‘Let us keep ourselves strictly within the utmost letter of the 
law.” 
‘Vivisecting? Mortuisecting ?’ exclaimed the spectre, with 
some amusement. ‘ Really, the proposal is so very novel that I 
hardly know how to answer it. I don’t think you will find it a 
very practicable undertaking: but still, if you like, yes, you may 
try your hands upon me.’ 

We were both much gratified at this generous readiness to 
further the cause of science, for which, to say the truth, we had 
hardly felt prepared. No doubt, we were constantly in the habit 
of maintaining that vivisection didn’t really hurt, and that rabbits 
or dogs rather enjoyed the process than otherwise ; still, we did not 
quite expect an apparition in human form to accede in this gentle- 
manly manner to a personal request which after all is rather a 
startling one. I seized our new friend’s hand with warmth and 
effusion (though my emotion was somewhat checked by finding it 
slip through my fingers immaterially), and observed in a voice 
trembling with admiration, ‘Sir, you display a spirit of self- 
sacrifice which does honour to your head and heart. Your total 
freedom from prejudice is perfectly refreshing to the anatomical 
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mind. ‘If all “subjects” were equally ready to be vivisected—- 
no, I mean mortuisected—oh,—well,—there,’ I added (for I began 
to perceive that my argument didn’t hang together, as ‘ subjects’ 
usually accepted mortuisection with the utmost resignation), ‘ per- 
haps it wouldn’t make much difference after all.’ 

Meanwhile Harry had pulled the table into the centre of the 
room, and arranged the necessary instruments at one end. The 
bright steel had a most charming and scientific appearance, which 
added greatly to the general effect. I saw myself already in 
imagination drawing up an elaborate report for the Royal Society, 
and delivering a Croonian Oration, with diagrams and sections 
complete, in illustration of the ‘ Vascular System of a Ghost.’ 
But alas, it was not to be. <A preliminary difficulty, slight in 
itself, yet enormous in its preventive effects, unhappily defeated 
our well-made plans. 

‘Before you lay yourself on the table,’ said Harry, gracefully 
indicating that article of furniture to the spectre with his lancet, 
‘may I ask you to oblige me by removing your clothes? It is usual 
in all these operations to—ahem—in short, to proceed in puris 
naturalibus. As you have been so very kind in allowing us to 
operate upon you, of course you won’t object to this minor but indis- 
pensable accompaniment.’ 

‘ Well, really, sir,’ answered the ghost, ‘I should have no per- 
sonal objection whatsoever ; but I’m rather afraid it can’t be done. 
To tell you the truth, my clothes are an integral part of myself. 
Indeed, I consist chiefly of clothes, with only a head and hands 
protruding at the principal extremities. You must have noticed 
that all persons of my sort about whom you have read or heard 
were fully clothed in the fashion of their own day. I fear it would 
be quite impossible to remove these clothes. For example, how 
very absurd it would be to see the shadowy outline of a ghostly 
coat hanging up on a peg behind a door. The bare notion would 
be sufficient to cast ridicule upon our whole community. No, 
gentlemen, much as I should like to gratify you, I fear the thing’s 
impossible. And, to let the whole secret out, I’m inclined to 
think, for my part, that I haven’t got any independent body 
whatsoever.’ 

‘But surely,’ I interposed, ‘you must have some internal 
economy, or else how can you walk and talk? For example, have 
you a heart,?’ 

‘Most certainly, my dear sir, and I humbly trust it is in the 
right place.’ 

‘ You misunderstand me,’ I repeated: ‘I am speaking literally, 
not figuratively. Have you a central vascular organ on your left- 
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hand side, with two auricles and ventricles, a mitral and a tricuspid 
valve, and the usual accompaniment of aorta, pulmonary vein, 
pulmonary artery, systole and diastole, and so forth ?’ 

‘Upon my soul, sir,’ replied the spectre with an air of bewilder- 
ment, ‘I have never cven heard the names of these various objects 
to which you refer, and so I am quite unable to answer your question. 
But if you mean to ask whether I have something beating just 
under my fob (excuse the antiquated word, but as I wear the thing 
in question I must necessarily use the name), why then, most 
undoubtedly I have.’ 

‘Will you oblige me, sir,’ said Harry, ‘ by showing me your 
wrist? It is true I can’t feel your pulse, owing to what you must 
acknowledge as a very unpleasant tenuity in your component 
tissues: but perhaps I may succeed in seeing it.’ 

The apparition held out. its arm. Harry instinctively en- 
deavoured to balance the wrist in his hand, but of course failed in 
catching it. We were both amused throughout to observe how 
difficult it remained, after several experiences, to realise the fact 
that this visible object had no material and tangible background 
underlying it. Harry put up his eyeglass and gazed steadily at 
the phantom arm ; not a trace of veins or arteries could anywhere 
be seen. ‘Upon my word,’ he muttered, ‘I believe it’s true, and 
the subject has no internal economy at all. This is really 
very interesting.’ 

‘ As it is quite impossible to undress you,’ I observed, turning 
to our visitor, ‘may I venture to make a section through your 
chest, in order, if practicable, to satisfy myself as to your organs 
generally ? ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied the good-humoured spectre ; ‘I am quite 
at your service.’ 

I took my longest lancet from its case and made a very neat 
cut, right across the sternum, so as to pass directly through all 
the principal viscera. The effect, I regret to say, was absolutely 
nugatory. The two halves of the body reunited instantaneously 
behind the instrument, just as a mass of mercury reunites behind 
aknife. Evidently there was no chance of getting at the anatomical 
details, if any existed, underneath that brocaded waistcoat of phan- 
tasmagoric satin. We gave up the attempt in despair. 

‘And now,’ said the shadowy form, with a smile of conscious 
triumph, flinging itself easily but noiselessly into a comfortable 
arm-chair, ‘I hope you are convinced that ghosts really do exist. 
I think I have pretty fully demonstrated to you my own purely 
spiritual and immaterial nature.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Harry, seating himself in his turn on the 
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ottoman: ‘I regret to say that I remain as sceptical as at the 
beginning. You have merely convinced me that a certain visible 
shape exists apparently unaccompanied by any tangible properties. 
With this phenomenon I am already familiar in the case of phos- 
phorescent gaseous effluvia. You also seem to utter audible words 
without the aid of a proper larynx or other muscular apparatus ; 
but. the telephone has taught me that sounds exactly resembling 
those of the human voice may be produced by a very simple 
membrane. You have afforded us probably the best opportunity 
ever given for examining a so-called ghost, and my private con- 
viction at the end of it is that you are very likely an egregious 
humbug.’ 

I confess I was rather surprised at this energetic conclusion, 
for my own faith had been rapidly expanding under the strange 
experiences of that memorable evening. But the visitor himself 
seemed much hurt and distressed. ‘Surely,’ he said, ‘you won’t 
doubt my word when I tell you plainly that I am the authentic 
ghost of Algernon Egerton. The word of an Egerton of Egerton 
Castle was always better than another man’s oath, and it is so 
still, I hope. Besides, my frank and courteous conduct to you 
. both to-night, and the readiness with which I have met all your 
proposals for scientific examination, certainly entitle me to better 
treatment at your hands.’ 

‘I must beg ten thousand pardons,’ Harry replied, ‘for the 
plain language which I am compelled to use. But let us look at 
the case in a different point of view. During your occasional 
visits to the world of living men, you may sometimes have travelled 
in a railway carriage in your invisible form.’ . 

‘TI have taken a trip now and then (by a night train, of course), 
just to see what the invention was like.’ 

‘Exactly so. Well, now, you must have noticed that a guard 
insisted from time to time upon waking up the sleepy passenger 
for no other purpose than to look at their tickets. Such a pre- 
caution might be resented, say by an Egerton of Egerton Castle, 
as an insult to his veracity and his honesty. But, you see, the guard 
doesn’t know an Egerton from a Muggins: and the mere word of a 
passenger to the effect that he belongs to that distinguished 
family is in itself of no more value than his personal assertion that 
his ticket is perfectly en régle.’ 

‘I see your analogy, and I must allow its remarkable force.’ 

‘ Not only so,’ continued Harry firmly, ‘ but you must remember 
that in the case I have put, the guard is dealing with known beings 
of the ordinary human type. Now, when a living person introduces 
himself to me as Egerton of Egerton Castle, or Sir Roger Tichborne 
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of Alresford, I accept his statement with a certain amount of 
doubt, proportionate to the natural improbability of the circum- 
stances. But when a gentleman of shadowy appearance and 
immaterial substance, like yourself, makes a similar assertion, to 
the effect that he is Algernon Egerton who died two hundred 
years ago, then I am reluctantly compelled to acknowledge, even 
at the risk of hurting that gentleman’s susceptible feelings, that I 
can form no proper opinion whatsoever of his probable veracity. 
Even men, whose habits and constitution I familiarly understand, 
cannot always be trusted to tell me the truth: and how then can 
I expect implicitly to believe a being whose very existence con- 
tradicts all my previous experiences, and whose properties give 
the lie to all my scientific conceptions—a being who moves without 
muscles and speaks without lungs? Look at the possible alterna- 
tives, and then you will see that I am guilty of no personal rudeness 
when I respectfully decline to accept your uncorroborated assertions. 
You may be Mr. Algernon Egerton, it is true, and your general 
style of dress and appearance certainly bears out that supposition ; 
but then you may equally well be his Satanic Majesty in person— 
in which case you can hardly expect me to credit your character 
for implicit truthfulness. Or again, you may be a mere hallucina- 
tion of my fancy: I may be suddenly gone mad, or I may be 
totally drunk,—and now that I look at the bottle, Jim, we must 
certainly allow that we have fully appreciated the excellent qualities 
of your capital Glenlivat. In short, a number of alternatives 
exist, any one of which is quite as probable as the supposition of 
your being a genuine ghost; which supposition I must therefore 
lay aside as a mere matter for the exercise of a suspended judg- 
ment.’ 

I thought Harry had him on the hip, there: and the spectre 
evidently thought so too; for he rose at once and said rather 
stiffly, ‘I fear, sir, you are a confirmed sceptic upon this point, 
and further argument might only result in one or the other of us 
losing his temper. Perhaps it would be better for me to withdraw. 
I have the honour to wish you both a very good evening.’ He 
spoke once more with the hautewr and grand mannerism of the 
old school, besides bowing very low at each of us separately as he 
wished us good-night. 

‘Stop a moment,’ said Harry rather hastily. ‘I wouldn’t for 
the world be guilty of any inhospitality, and least of all to a 
gentleman, however indefinite in his outline, who has been so 
anxious to afford us every chance of settling an interesting question 
as you have. Won’t you take a glass of whisky and water before 
you go, just to show there’s no animosity ?’ 
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‘I thank you,’ answered the apparition, in the same chilly 
tone ; ‘I cannot accept your kind offer. My visit has already 
extended to a very unusual length, and I have no doubt I shall be 
blamed as it is by more reticent ghosts for the excessive openness 
with which I have conversed upon subjects generally kept back 
from the living world. Once more,’ with another ceremonious 
bow, ‘I have the honour to wish you a pleasant evening.’ 

As he said these words, the fluorescent light brightened for a 
second, and then faded entirely away. A slightly unpleasant 
odour also accompanied the departure of our guest. Ina moment, 
spectre and scent alike disappeared ; but careful examination with 
a delicate test exhibited a faint reaction which proved the presence 
of sulphur in small quantities. The ghost had evidently vanished 
quite according to established precedent. 

We filled our glasses once more, drained them off meditatively, 
and turned into our bedrooms as the clock was striking four. 

Next: morning, Harry and I drew up a formal account of the 
whole circumstance, which we sent to the Royal Society, with a 
request that they would publish it in their Transactions. To our 
great surprise, that learned body refused the paper, I may say with 
contumely. We next applied to the Anthropological Institute, 
where, strange to tell, we met with a like inexplicable rebuff. 
Nothing daunted by our double failure, we despatched a copy of 
our analysis to the Chemical Society ; but the only acknowledgment 
accorded to us was a letter from the secretary, who stated that 
‘such a sorry joke was at once impertinent and undignified.’ In 
short, the scientific world utterly refuses to credit our simple and 
straightforward narrative ; so that we are compelled to throw our- 
selves for justice upon the general reading public at large. As 
the latter invariably peruse the pages of ‘ BeLeravia,’ I have ven- 
tured to appeal to them in the present article, confident that they 
will redress our wrongs, and accept this valuable contribution to a 
great scientific question at its proper worth. It may be many 
years before another chance occurs for watching an undoubted and 
interesting Apparition under such favourable circumstances for 
careful observation ; and all the above information may be re- 
garded as absolutely correct, down to five places of decimals. 

Still, it must be borne in mind that unless an apparition had 
been scientifically observed as we two independent witnesses 
observed this one, the grounds for believing in its existence would 
have been next to none. And even after the clear evidence which 
we obtained of its immaterial nature, we yet remain entirely in 
the dark as to its objective reality, and we have not the faintest 
reason for believing it to have been a genuine unadulterated ghost, 
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At the best we can only say that we saw and heard Something, and 
that this Something differed very widely from almost any other 
object we had ever seen and heard before. To leap at the con- 
clusion that the Something was therefore a ghost, would be, I 
venture humbly to submit, without offence to Messrs. Crookes 
and Wallace, a most unscientific and illogical specimen of that 
peculiar fallacy known as Begging the Question. 
J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 











Arnal, 


A COMEDIAN whose theatrical career is represented by nearly forty 
years of uninterrupted success, and who has created a line of 
characters which, in spite of a legion of imitators, he alone can be 
said to have adequately sustained, is not to be confounded with 
the ordinary run of performers who contentedly follow the beaten 
track of their predecessors, and, as Mr. Planché says of honest 
John Cooper, ‘are always clean and perfect, and may be thoroughly 
depended upon for everything except acting.’ Audiences, as a 
rule, are apt to be startled rather than attracted by any abrupt 
innovation either on the part of the dramatist or on that of his 
interpreter ; and it requires something more than mere average 
merit to reconcile them to any deviation from the established 
routine. An actor, therefore, who, confident in his own powers, 
ventures to strike out a path for himself, and succeeds in the 
attempt, is entitled to more than a passing share of popularity, 
and may fairly claim to rank among those whom, even when they 
have ‘shuffled off this mortal coil,’ posterity will not willingly let 
die. Such rare aves were Robson (during a comparatively limited 
period ), and, in a still more remarkable degree, the subject of the 
present notice. 

Etienne Arnal was born in Paris, December 31, 1796, ‘ tout 
simplement le fils d’un épicier,’ as he himself tells us in his 
‘Epistle to Bouffé;’ and we learn from the same authority that 
the union of his parents was by no means a happy one. 

‘Mon pére, si j’en crois les gens du voisinage, 
Faisait avec ma mére un fort mauvais ménage;’ 


the result being that, six months after the birth of their child, 
they separated by mutual consent, completing the arrangement by 
an equitable division of the household furniture, and agreeing that 
the infant should be left for the present to the care of his mother. 
This ‘ provisional’ state of things lasted longer than is usually the 
case in France, as we shall presently see. Five-and-thirty years 
later, when Arnal had already attained a certain celebrity, he was 
surprised one morning by the visit of a shabbily dressed individual, 
evidently an invalid, who, when requested to state the object of 
his coming, informed the astonished actor, with a pathetic display 
of real or fictitious emotion, that he heheld his father, 
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‘Ah, bah!’ exclaimed our hero. ‘ Vous venez un peu tard!’ 

‘ Mieux vaut tard que jamais,’ coolly replied the affectionate 
parent, installing himself comfortably in an arm-chair. 

The newly cemented relationship was not, however, destined to 
be of long duration, for in less than three months after this touch- 
ing interview the worthy gentleman had rejoined his ancestors, 
leaving by way of legacy to his son his blessing, which, all cireum- 
stances considered, the recipient probably took for what it was 
worth. 

In 1812, we find Arnal enrolled as a volunteer in what was 
then called ‘la garde du roi de Rome,’ from which corps he was 
transferred in the following year to the tirailleurs; he appears at 
that time to have been remarkable for his military ardour, a 
quality which subsequently gave way to more prudential ideas, as 
the following anecdote will show. In 1815, he was stationed with 
his regiment on the bridge of Neuilly, among the troops hastily 
gathered together by Marmont to defend that approach to Paris 
against the attacks of the allied army. Beside him was a young 
acquaintance, scarcely fifteen years of age,- and constitutionally 
timid, whose only thought, notwithstanding the remonstrances and 
threats of his more warlike comrade, was how to avoid the bullets 
whistling about him in every direction. Having ineffectually ex- 
hausted all his eloquence, Arnal, as a last resource, drew his sword ; 
and declared to his trembling companion that if he continued to 
exhibit the slightest symptom of fear, he would immediately rin 
him through the body. This assurance, accompanied by a por- 
tentous frown, silenced the poor youth for a while; but he never- 
theless waited more anxiously than ever for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of escaping, and, profiting by the moment when his mentor’s 
back was turned, slipped away unseen, and bolted as fast as his 
legs would carry him. 

Time, it is said, works wonders; and on the memorable July 
29, 1830, the ex-tiraillewr, who had long since abandoned Mars 
for Thespis, was placidly contemplating from his apartment near 
the Louvre the struggle between the Swiss guards and the popu- 
lace, without, it must be owned, the remotest wish to take any 
active part in the fray. While he was thus philosophically 
engaged, his solitude was disturbed by the abrupt entrance of a 
party of patriots in their shirt-sleeves, who, having unceremoni- 
ously broken open his door with the butt-ends of their muskets, 
commenced firing upon the troops from the windows, and 
summoned their host to join them, which he modestly declined 
doing. This refusal highly incensed the fiercest-looking of the 
band, a species of Hercules in rags, who, seizing him by the arm, 
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bade him choose whether he would fight against the enemies of 
the people, or be treated as one of them himself. Struck by the 
voice of his interrogator, Arnal calmly put on his spectacles, and 
recognising his old Neuilly acquaintance, burst into a hearty 
laugh, in which the other, after a word of explanation from the 
actor, cordially joined. ‘Tit for tat,’ said the future ‘Homme 
blasé ;’ ‘ we are quits now, so suppose we dine together! ’ 

Peace being definitively re-established on the restoration of the 
Bourbons, Arnal, whose passion for military glory had by this time 
considerably abated (possibly owing to the insufficiency of his pay, 
which, the cost of shirts, shoes, and other necessaries deducted, 
barely amounted to the fifth part of a halfpenny per day), obtained 
his dismissal on the plea of being short-sighted, and earned for 
some months a scanty livelihood by button-making. His sole re- 
laxation was an occasional visit to one or other of the cheap 
suburban theatres, and still more frequently to the ‘spectacle 
bourgeois’ presided over by Doyen in the Rue Transnonain, where, 
following the example of Bouffé, Samson, Bocage, Mdlle. Brohan, 
and many of their celebrated contemporaries, he made his first 
appearance in public before an audience chiefly composed of 
amateurs of the neighbourhood. Labouring under the delusion, 
‘like Liston, that his forte lay in tragedy, he selected the part of 
‘ Mithridate’ for his début; and the result of the experiment may 
be given in his own words: 


‘Mon public fut saisi de ce rire homérique 
Qui charmait tant les dieux sur leur montagne antique; 
La piéce était finie, et l’on riait encor 
De mon nez, de ma barbe, et de mon casque d’or,’ 


Enlightened by this mishap, he boldly plunged into the opposite 
extreme, his next essay being in one of the broadest farces of the 
Variétés répertoire. ‘I may be permitted to add,’ he says, ‘that 
I obtained some success in the character of “ Jocrisse.” Doyen’s 
habitués, however, while they allowed that I was tolerably amusing 
in the part, all declared with one accord that I was far more comic 
in “ Mithridate.”’ 

Feeling that he had ‘a soul above buttons,’ and reflecting that 
a bad actor was better paid than a good soldier, our hero turned 
his thoughts seriously to the theatre, and eventually succeeded in 
obtaining admittance among the supernumeraries of the Variétés, 
then under the management of Brunet. Step by step, he gradu- 
ally rose from the rank of figuwrant to that of actor, his sphere of 
utility being nevertheless limited to the third-rate young lovers, a 
line .of ‘characters almost as unsuited to his peculiar talent as 
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‘Mithridate’ itself; and he might have thus vegetated until 
Doomsday, if chance had not procured for him in 1827 an engage- 
ment at the Vaudeville. 

There Philippe, the renowned ‘ Monsieur Jovial,’ was in all his 
glory; his extravagant drolleries and boisterous humour had so 
unmistakably hit the taste of the town, that for a period of 
several years he may be said to have reigned supreme in the little 
theatre of the Rue de Chartres. It was therefore, as may well be 
imagined, no easy task to supplant him in the favour of the 
public, and Arnal’s first attempts meeting with scanty encourage- 
ment from the habitués, he was half disposed to try his luck else- 
where, when the part of a servant in ‘)’Humoriste, in which he 
had to recount in a smartly written monologue the tribulations 
attendant on the unfortunate play-goer possessing no better ‘ open 
Sesame’ than a billet de faveur, furnished him with an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself in so unexpected and effective a 
manner as completely to take the audience by surprise, and cause 
Duvert, one of the authors of the piece, to remark to his son-in-law 
and collaborateur Lauzanne, ‘Il y a quelque chose a faire de ce 
garcon-la !’ 

The trio were fated ere long to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with each other, and if the dramatists had discovered an 
actor capable of realising their most fanciful conceptions, he was 
not the less indebted to them for supplying him with a succession 
of characters exactly adapted to his peculiar talent; and a very 
cursory glance at his répertovre will suffice to show that of all the 
vaudevillistes—and they are legion—who have written for Arnal 
(Bayard and Mélesville among the number), none have so ac- 
curately, so thoroughly understood him as Duvert and Lauzanne. 
‘Renaudin de Caen,’ ‘]’7Homme Blasé,’ ‘le Poltron,’ ‘le Mari de la 
Dame des Cheeurs,’ ‘ M. et Mme. Galochard,’ ‘le Cabaret de Lus- 
tucru,’ ‘Un Monsieur et une Dame,’ ‘Ce que Femme veut... ,’ 
‘Riche d’Amour,’ and a dozen similar triumphs, are creations 
which they alone could have invented, and none but he could have 
embodied; and the comedian only did them justice when, being 
asked whether in his opinion he had made their fortune or they 
his, he replied that without good pieces there could be no good 
actors; adding that, if they were as contented with his embroidery 
as he had reason to be with their material, their satisfaction was 
mutual. 

Talking of ‘le Mari de la Dame des Cheeurs’ reminds me of an 
anecdote related to me by Duvert himself. One day, while con- 
scientiously performing his duty as National Guard, he was 
accosted by a voltigewr of his company, who informed him that he 
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had seen the piece on the preceding evening, and had never been 

more amused in his life. ‘I assure you,’ he added gravely, ‘ that 

I infinitely prefer this sort of thing to what is called wit.’ ; 
‘Thank you for the compliment,’ said Duvert. 


After a brilliant career of twenty years at the Vaudeville, 
Arnal, tempted by the bait of a higher salary, quitted that theatre 
in 1848 for the Gymnase, where he appeared shortly before the 
revolution of February in one of his most attractive characters, 
that of ‘Champignel’ in ‘Ce que Femme veut... .’ Neither 
the piece nor the actor, however, found favour in the sight of the 
Scribe-nurtured abonnés whose fiat was still conclusive in the ex- 
Théatre de Madame ; they professed themselves unable to compre- 
hend the one, and absolutely declined to appreciate the other. 
The consecutive failures of two or three indifferent novelties only 
tended to make matters worse, and before the year had expired, 
manager and comedian being heartily tired of each other, the 
contract between them was annuiled by common consent, and 
early in 1849, the prodigal’s return was duly announced in large 
letters on the affiche of the Vaudeville. In July of the same year 
he visited London, and the performances given by him and 
Madame Doche at the St. James’s were among the most agreeable 
features of the season; during the short stay of these celebrated 
artists, the most popular pieces of their répertoire were succes- 
sively represented, ‘Ce que Femme veut. . . ’ being indisputably 
the favourite. 

In February, 1850, Arnal, dissatisfied with the secondary 
position assigned him by the manager of the Vaudeville, with- 
drew, this time definitely, from the theatre, and signed an engage- 
ment at the Variétés, his annual salary (including extra advantages) 
being fixed at thirty thousand francs, with three months’ leave of 
absence. He remained there six years, during which period he 
created among other new parts ‘le Massacre d’un Innocent,’ where 
he and Numa were irresistibly droll, ‘Un Monsieur qui prend la 
Mouche,’ and ‘le Supplice de Tantale.’ He subsequently migrated 
for a brief interval to the Palais Royal, re-appeared in 1861 at 
the Variétés, and finally closed his dramatic career at the Bouffes 
Parisietts in a musical version of ‘ Passé Minuit.’ The infirmities 
of age compelling him to retire from the stage, he repaired to 
Switzerland, for which country he had always manifested a strong 
predilection, and died at or near Geneva, a year or two after the 
conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war. 


The term ‘ originality,’ so frequently misapplied in describing 
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the qualities of an actor, has seldom been more correctly or more 
legitimately employed than in the case of Arnal. He was a 
comedian suit generis, equally unlike those who preceded and 
those who came after him; his peculiarities of look, voice, and 
manner were entirely and exclusively his own, and it was as im- 
possible for him to imitate others as for others to imitate him. 
Physically, his exterior was not prepossessing; he was short in 
stature and clumsily built, and his face, in addition to being strongly 
marked with the small-pox, had an habitually serious and vague 
expression, until animated by some droll conceit which illumined 
every feature, and imparted to his normally misty and lack-lustre 
eyes a gleam of roguish humour, the effect of which was altogether 
irresistible. ‘In short,’ as has been observed, ‘ his countenance 
might be said to resemble one of Diaz’s pictures—a combination 
of incongruous elements, the ensemble of which was harmony 
itself.’ 

Arnal was essentially, and in the strictest acceptation of the 
term, a comic actor, combining the wildest eccentricity with a 
certain quaintness and simplicity which, even in his most expansive 
flights of gaiety, never deserted him; he possessed in an extra- 
ordinary degree the faculty of self-restraint, and however outrageous 
might be the absurdities he had to utter, they were so qualified by 
the seeming unconsciousness of his tone and manner as to appear 
almost natural. No better definition of his peculiar style could 
possibly be given than the following, written in 1855 by M. Jouvin : 
—‘ Non seulement il joue avec esprit, mais il joue surtout pour les 
gens d’esprit ; il dit les choses risquées 4 demi-mot; tant pis pour 
vous si vous ne savez pas comprendre de méme.’ Another writer, 
already quoted, thus describes him :—‘ His most effective sallies 
seem to be the result of a sudden and spontaneous impulse, wholly 
divested of any preparation or forethought. Thus, his very oddities 
appear not only possible but natural; there isa genuine bonne foi 
in his acting, which invests all he says and does with a semblance 
of reality, and imparts an interest, to his impersonations which 
mere artificial talent could never give.’ 

The characters in which he was most at home were those pur- 
porting to represent the bourgeois, the petit rentier, and similar 
specimens of middle-class society ; he was constrained and ill at 
ease when required to adopt a more aristocratic model. Thus, in 
the first act of ‘Homme blasé,’ more familiarly known with us as 
‘Used up,’ the contrast between him and Charles Mathews was 
wholly to the advantage of the latter; whereas in the second, 
Arnal, in his disguise of a ploughboy, was immeasurably the most, 
effective and the most natural of the two. Mr. Lewes, in his excellent 
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book ¢ On Actors and the Artof Acting,’ after alluding to the falling 
off of the English comedian in the concluding portion of the play, 
expresses his conviction that ‘ Bouffé or Got (supposing them to have 
played the parts) could have made the second act quite as remarkable 
for its representation of character as the first act.’ Without wish- 
ing to undervalue the merits of the eminent artists referred to, 
I am inclined to doubt whether either of them would have more 
faithfully or more successfully realised the conception of the 
author than the original creator of the“part; and I think, if Mr. 
Lewes had seen him play it, he would have been of the same 
opinion. 

Among the many pieces which have owed their reputation to 
this inimitable artist, perhaps the one best calculated to display 
his versatile abilities to their full extent was ‘ Riche d’Amour,’ an 
English version of which, entitled ‘ Lend me Five Shillings,’ was in- 
troduced to the Haymarket stage by Mr. Buckstone. I shall never 
forget the roar of laughter which greeted Arnal, when, after be- 
wailing his inability to procure the indispensable five francs, and 
exclaiming in a tone’ of the most ludicrous despair: ‘Si j’avais 
14 un pistolet—une bonne paire de pistolets!’ he burst out with 
the unexpected conclusion: ‘Je les vendrais bien cent sous, que 
diable!’ The whole house was taken by surprise, and the face 
of the actor, revelling in the sensation he had created, was a 
perfect study. 

In those days, the couplet final was a necessary accompaniment 
to every vaudeville; and no one, with the single exception of 
Déjazet, could sing or (to use the professional term) détailler it like 
Arnal. ‘* Riche d’Amour,’ and another piece by the same authors, 
‘le Supplice de Tantale,’ furnished him with two of the best and 
most pointed I ever heard ; and I give the latter asa specimen of 
the style of Messrs. Duvert aud Lauzanne :— 


‘La piéce qu’hier Monsieur fit r’présenter, 
Je lapplaudis d’un’ facon délirante ! 
Et ce matin (veuillez bien le noter), 
Il m’ tomb’ du ciel quarant’ mill’ livr’s de rente. 
Hein, quel exemple! il est parfait, je crois, 
Une fortune pour un peu d'indulgence ; 
Certes, il faudrait . . . Soyez de bonne foi, 
Ne pas avoir un seul bravo sur soi, 
Pour n’en pas risquer la dépense !’ 


Arnal had a sovereign contempt for theatrical managers in 
general, and for his own in particular ; his especial béte noire being 
Bouffé (not the actor), for some years lessee of the Vaudeville. 
One day, during the rehearsal, he came into the foyer in a tower- 
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ing passion, and when asked what was the matter, replied that, 
contrary to the terms of his engagement, he had been required to 
play in three pieces on the following evening. ‘AmI a pack- 
horse,’ he indignantly exclaimed, ‘that he expects me to carry all 
the répertovre on my shoulders?’ Then, suddenly reflecting, he 
added, smiling half compassionately, half ironically; ‘ Au fait, ce 
pauvre Bouffé, c’est un ane; et il croit que tout le monde lui 
ressemble !’ 

But his bitterest foes were the claqueurs; unlike most of his 
fellow-comedians, who consider the chevaliers du lustre as im- 
portant and necessary auxiliaries, he cordially hated them, and 
resolved one night to play them a trick. Choosing for his purpose 
a word which they were in the habit of applauding, he pretended 
to say it as usual, but merely moved his lips without uttering a 
sound, whereupon the claque shouted and clapped in simulated 
ecstasy; when the noise had subsided, Arnal calmly took up his 
cue where he had left it, and, emphasizing the hitherto unspoken 
phrase with peculiar distinctness, looked significantly at the 
audience, who, heartily enjoying the joke, applauded him until the 
house rang again. At the conclusion of the performance, the chef 
gravely contended with the air of a deeply injured man that he 
was in the right, and the comedian in the wrong; for, said he, 
‘we should not have been a second too soon, if Monsieur had not 
been a minute too late.’ 

No one was more exact at rehearsals than Arnal, or more 
minutely particular as regarded the slightest deviation from 
established rules; a missing or mislaid ‘ property,’ for instance, 
entirely upset him. One evening, while playing in ‘le Sergent 
Mathieu,’ in which piece he had to seize a stick and put to flight 
three soldiers, the indispensable weapon had been unfortunately 
forgotten, and the effect of the scene was consequently spoilt. 
Boiling with rage, and utterly indifferent to the qu’en dira-t-on, 
he abruptly left the stage, and in spite of the threats and entreaties 
of the manager and the loudly muttered discontent of the public, 
stubbornly refused to continue his part. Since then, whenever 
(which was frequently the case) a similar mishap oceurred, and the 
comedian’s voice was heard in angry remonstrance, the habitués of 
the coulisses merely shrugged their shoulders, and whispered to 
each other: ‘Tiens, voila Arnal qui a perdu son baton.’ 

During one of his provincial excursions, he happened to play 
‘Une Passion’ in a certain country town; unluckily for him, the 
audience were already familiar with the piece, having seen it per- 
formed by a strolling actor with an elastic wig, the effect of which, 
from its perpetually bobbing up and down, was extremely ludicrous. 

i) 
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Arnal, to his surprise, found almost for the first time a public un- 
able or unwilling to appreciate him; in vain he exerted himself to 
thaw the living icicles staring fixedly at him—nothing would do; 
they looked at one another with a disappointed air, listened coldly 
and with evident disapprobation to the cowplet final, and it was 
not until after the curtain had fallen that he was told in confidence 
(and in a very disconsolate tone) by the manager why he had failed 
to satisfy these unreasonably difficult judges. ‘ Monsieur,’ said 
that functionary, ‘ your talent is incontestable, but, pardon me, how 
could you possibly think of appearing before real connoisseurs 
without an elastic wig!’ 

In private life, Arnal was grave and taciturn, fond of solitude, 
and accustomed to devote his leisure hours to study. Judge, then, 
ot his horror on discovering that the newly installed occupant of 
the adjoining apartment in the next house, separated only by a 
thin layer of brick from his own, was an enthusiastic pianist, who 
not only practised during the entire day, but perseveringly con- 
tinued his labours until three or four in the morning. Certainly 
Rubinstein and Bulow are deservedly popular artists, but it is a 
question whether their next-door neighbours are as favourably 
_ disposed towards them as the public in general. However this may 
be, our hero, feeling nowise inclined to sacrifice his peace by day 
and his rest by night without a struggle, indited a polite note to 
his persecutor, requesting him at least to suspend his manual 
exertions between midnight and 7 a.M.; and impatiently awaited 
the answer, which ran as follows :— 

‘If Monsieur Arnal fancies that he is invariably an amusing 
actor, he is mistaken; but this is his affair, not mine. I do not 
interfere with him, and demand reciprocity.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried the irritated comedian, ‘ you will have it, then. 
So be it; war to the knife!’ 

And before a couple of hours had elapsed, he had hired the 
most discordant barrel organ that the manufacturers of Batignolles 
could supply, and conveyed it triumphantly to his bed-room. The 
first note of a sonata of Beethoven was the signal for him to begin, 
and then ensued the most horrible cacophony imaginable, Arnal 
working away like a born Savoyard at the overture of ‘la Caravane ;’ 
a few minutes settled the matter, the pianist closing his instrument 
in despair, and the battle ceasing ‘faute de combattants.’ The 
truce, however, was not destined to last long; on the following 
morning, profiting by the actor’s absence at rehearsal, his neighbour 
unsuspectingly resumed his sonata, only to be interrupted anew by 
the terrible ‘ Caravane,’ for which purpose a commissionnaire had 
been especially retained at the rate of fifteen sous an hour, with 
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strict injunctions to go on turning until ordered to stop. This 
finally brought the pianist to his senses; and on the same evening, 
terms of peace having been agreed upon by the contending parties, 
the barrel organ, henceforth unnecessary, was duly deposited in a 
fiacre, and re-transported to its native Batignolles. 


Besides the ‘ Epistle to Bouffé, already mentioned, Arnal 
published somewhere about 1860 a volume entitled ‘ Boutader,’ 
consisting chiefly of short pieces in verse, a few of which were sup- 
pressed in a second edition. One of the latter, addressed to 
Madame Stoltz, who had presented the author with a Bologna 
sausage, terminates as follows :— 


‘Je lai déja goaité, je l’ai trouvé fort bon. 
J’ose vous affirmer d’avance 
Que pour vous ma reconnaissance 
Durera plus longtemps que votre saucisson.’ 


The most pleasing specimen, however, of the writer’s poetica 
talent that I have met with, is the subjoined ‘little moral tale 
which my readers will hardly quarrel with me for inserting as * 
fitting and agreeable conclusion to the present paper :— 


‘Un jour, au sortir d’une école, 
J’apergois un enfant qui crie et se désole. 
Je m’approche de lui—* Mon ami, qu’avez-vous ? ” 
“ Ah! j’ai lame bien chagrinée,” 
Me dit-il ; “ j’ai perdu la piéce de dix sous 
Que ma mére m’avait donnée.” 
“ Cessez, mon bon ami, de vous désespérer, 
C’est un petit malheur facile 4 réparer ; 
Tenez, voici pour vous une semblable piéce.” 
L’enfant sourit d’abord, puis reprend sa tristesse ; 
“Eh bien! qu’ayez-vous donc ? encore du chagrin ? ” 
“Eh! mais, monsieur,” dit-il, “‘ voici pourquoi je pleure, 
Si je n’avais pas tout a l’heure 
Perdu dix sous, j’en aurais vingt !”* 
UlAKLES HERVEY. 





Zhe Game of Pall AHall. 


Amone the many things this country has owed to her lively 
neighbour across the Channel, undoubtedly one was the game of 
Pall Mall. While in England no trace of the pastime can be 
found till about the seventeenth century, we know it flourished 
in France at least as early as the thirteenth. Those who like to 
begin at the very beginning in such a matter as this tell us that 
Languedoc was the birth-place of the game, where, according to 
Ducange, it was called ‘ Chicane,’ though the other provinces, in 
adopting the pastime, dropped this name and gave it that of ‘ Le 
Jeu de Mail,’ under which, some centuries afterwards, it crossed 
the Channel, and became so fashionable in the England of the 
Stuart Kings. 

The earliest reference to Pall Mall we have been able to find 
in this country is in the papers presented to Norfolk, Sussex, and 
Sir Ralph Sadler, the Commissioners appointed by Elizabeth in 
- 1568, nominally to inquire into the conduct towards his Queen of 
the Scotch Regent Murray, but in reality to try Mary for com- 
plicity in the murder of Darnley. 

When, in February 1567, a fortnight after the tragedy in the 
Kirk o’ Field, the Scottish Queen went, by the advice of her 
Council and physicians, to Seton Castle, she set all the scandal- 
loving tongues, native and foreign, in her kingdom a-wagging. 
Sir William Drury, writing to Cecil from St. Andrews, regales the 
Secretary with some of the absurd stories then current, such as 
that ‘the Queen and Bothwell have been shooting at the butts 
against Huntly and Seton, for a dinner at Tranent, which the 
latter had to pay.’ A story he afterwards had to contradict, and 
tell Cecil he ‘had been misinformed in regard to the Scottish 
Queen’s proceedings, as she had never stirred from Seton.’ The 
undoubted fact that Mary never ‘stirred from Seton,’ however, 
had only this effect, that it transferred the scene of her ‘ shameful 
diversions’ to the grounds of that house. When George Buchanan 
appeared as one of the Counsellors before the Commissioners at 
York, and afterwards at Westminster, he charged his Queen, in 
the ‘ Detection’ he presented, with going every day into a field 
near the Castle, accompanied by a great crowd of nobles, to play 
‘ludos consuetos nec eos plane muliebres ;’ and, though he does 
nov tell us what those games of the time, which were not quite 
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suitable for ladies, were, luckily another document in the proceed- 
ings, written in the vernacular, is more explicit. The Earl of 
Murray’s own ‘ Articles’ say that for a ‘ few dayes aftir the mur- 
thir, remaining at Halyrude hous, she [then] past to Seytoun, 
exercising hir one day richt oppenlie at the fieldis, with the 
palmall and goif.’ It is beside our purpose here to show how it 
has been conclusively proved that these statements are as false as 
Drury’s shooting story: the charge is chiefly interesting to us 
because it proves that our game was known in Scotland at this 
time, even though we may not be able to claim for it the full 
fcrce of Buchanan’s language, and say that it was one of the games 
in popular use then in Scotland. 

South of the Tweed, Pall Mall does not appear to have been 
played for at least thirty years after the sitting of the Westminster 
Commission. It can hardly have been introduced in 1598, for in 
that year Sir Robert Dallington, in his ‘ Method for Travel,’ extols 
its merits, and suggests its introduction in these words: ‘ Among 
all the exercises of France, I prefer none before the Paile Maille, 
both because it is a gentlemanlike sport, not violent, and yields 
good occasion and opportunity of discourse as they walke from one 
marke to the other. I marvell among many more apish and 
foolish toys which we have brought out of France, that we have 
not brought this sport also into England.’ 

Whether or not it was owing to the traveller’s praises, the 
game was adopted in England very soon after the publication of 
Dallington’s book. It is one of the ‘ fair and pleasant field games’ 
that King James I. recommends to Prince Henry in the ‘ Basilikon 
Doron ;’ and though the King himself does not seem to have been 
a player at the game, we have abundant evidence that it became 
very popular at Court during the early years of the seventeenth 
century. 

Though Dr. Jeremy Taylor includes Pall Mall among the games 
that are ‘lawful’ if played in moderation, and for ‘ refreshment’ 
only, and not for money, it is very doubtful if he saw it played 
during the gloomy dozen years before the publication of the 
‘Ductor Dubitantium ;? but, when the ‘ white rose bloomed again,’ 
among the pastimes that returned in the royal train was Pall Mall. 
Indeed, the palmy days of the game were from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. During this quarter-century it was one of the most 
fashionable of games at Court; at the Restoration Pall Mall, like 
the King, got its ‘own again,’ and though, as we shall see, Dr. 
Chambers is hardly correct in saying, ‘it is rather surprising that 
it should have so entirely gone out, there being no trace of it after 
the Revolution,’ undoubtedly the landing of King William deposed 
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the game from a pride of place that had no rival among outdoor 
sports except, perhaps, tennis. 

On April 2, 1661, Mr. Secretary Pepys walks ‘to St. James’s 
Park, where I saw the Duke of York playing at Pall Mall, the first 
time I ever saw the sport.’ Probably the alley the Duke played 
on was the new Mall King Charles had, among other improvements 
in the Park, caused to be made in place of the old Mall that occu- 
pied the site of the street now called after it, Pall Mall. Though 
this avenue does not appear to have been enclosed as a street till 
about 1690, even in the time of the Commonwealth it began to 
be built upon, and Charles immediately after his return had a new 
Mall laid out ; which still bears the name then given to it as being 
the arena of our game. 

We find many references to the new Mall and its frequenters 
in contemporary writers. Pepys, in September 1663, falls a- 
gossiping with the keeper of the alley, ‘ who was sweeping of it ; 
who told me of what the earth is mixed that do floor the Mall, 
and that over all there is cockle shells powdered, and spread to 
keep it fast, which, however, in dry weather turns to dust and 
deadens the ball.’ 

We see this smoothness of the alley alluded to by the flatterer 
* Waller, when, in his poem on St. James’s Park, he describes the 


Merry Monarch engaged in this favourite game of his :— 


Here a well polished mall gives us the joy, 

To see our Prince his matchless force employ ; 
His manly posture and his graceful mien, 
Vigour and youth in all his motions seen ; 

No sooner has he touched the flying ball 

But ’tis already more than half the mall, 

And such a fury from his arm has got 

As from a smoking culverin ’twere shot. 


On January 4, 1664, we find the Secretary to the Admiralty 
again writing about our game. After a visit to the Tennis Court, 
where the King is playing, and being driven away in disgust with 
the behaviour of the Courtiers, whose ‘ open flattery is beastly,’ 
Mr. Secretary quite recovers his spirits at a little scene of a 
directly opposite nature he witnesses when he walks ‘ afterwards 
to St. James’s Parke, seeing people play at Pell Mell, when it 
pleased me mightily to hear a gallant lately come from France 
swear at one of his companions for suffering his man (a spruce 
blade) to be so saucy as to strike a ball while his master was 
playing on the Mall.’ 

Evelyn, too, speaks of King Charles’s fondness for this game ; 
but while we find such ample testimony to its popularity at Court, 
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there is nothing to show that the game ever became a favourite 
with the citizens of London generally, or that it was ever played 
in the provinces, where, however, a game of a ruder kind, but the 
same in principle, existed as a children’s game. 

No rules of the game have been preserved, but from contem- 
porary prints and descriptions we can get a good idea of how Pall 
Mall was played. Cotgrave, in 1611, tells us that ‘ Palemaille is 
a game wherein a round box bowle is with a mallet strucke through 
a high arch of iron (standing at either end of an alley, one), 
which he that can do at the fewest blowes, or at the number 
agreed on, winnes.’ A similar description is given in a note to 
a conversation in a very rare book published in 1621, and quoted 
by Brand in his ‘Popular Antiquities,’ where a lady says to her 
companion: ‘If we had paile mals, it were good to play in this 
alley, for it is a reasonable good length, straight and even.’ This, 
along with what we have already seen Waller and Pepys say about 
the ‘ well-polished mall,’ shows that a prime requisite for the game 
was evenness of surface in the playground, as is necessary in our 
own day for Pall Mall’s descendant, croquet. Mr. Augustus Hare 
surely must have overlooked this when, in his recently published 
‘ Walks in London,’ he wrote that the name of the street Pall Mall 
‘is derived from a game still popular in the deserted streets of old, 
sleepy Italian cities, and deriving its name from palla, a ball, and 
maglia, a mallet.’ It is difficult to say which is the more un- 
suitable, the game for the street, however sleepy, or the street 
for the game. Very probably, however, the game Mr. Hare was 
thinking of is ‘ Pallone,’ a kind of handball, which the Italians, 
with the strange perversity that made ’prentices play football in 
the Strand, may waken up their sleepy streets with now and 
then. 

In a view of the garden and terrace of the Palace of Nanci, 
which Jacques Callot, the eminent French engraver, dedicated to 
the Duchess of Lorraine in 1624, we find a representation of a 
game at Pall Mall. ‘The scene of the pastime,’ says a writer, 
describing the engraving in ‘Notes and Queries,’ ‘is a broad 
straight walk, running between parterres, and apparently a hundred 
feet in length. At either end is erected a single hoop, of width 
and height seemingly two and a half feet. Several balls are 
grouped close to one of these hoops, round which stand several 
players, mallet in hand, while a few feet in front of the other hoop 
another player is about to deliver a stroke, and is evidently aiming 
to send his ball up among its companions near the goal opposite 
him. Mallets, balls, hoops, and players, though on a minute scale, 
are all so distinctly drawn that no mistake can occur in perceiving 
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at a glance the action of the performers and the instruments of 
performance.’ 

Fortunately, however, we have not to depend upon illustrations 
for our knowledge of the ‘instruments of performance.’ A lucky 
- discovery in London brought to light several specimens of both 
the mallets and balls used in the old game. In January 1854, 
in the old house, No. 68 Pall Mall, the residence of the late 
Mr. Vulliamy, and for more than a century in the possession of his 
family, a parcel of Pall Mall mallets and some balls were found in 
a lumber room, where they had been carefully packed and laid 
away. ‘They are,’ said Mr. Albert Way, F.S.A., ‘very probably 
the only existing reliques of the obsolete game of Pall Mall in this 
country.’ 

A pair of the mallets and one of the balls were presented by 
Mr. G. Vulliamy to the British Museum. The mallet is very like 
the familiar croquet mallet of our own day, except that the head 
is slightly curved, and the flat ends are cut obliquely upwards, and 
strongly hooped with iron. The handle is about three feet eight 
inches long, and about a foot of the upper part of it is wound 
round with soft white leather: these little differences showing 
that the duty of this mallet was to drive a ball farther than the 
* eroquet mallet is required to do. The ball is two inches and a 
half in diameter only, and is made of root of box. 

While all the authorities we have noted unite in showing us 
that the object of the player at Pall Mall was to drive a ball along 
a specially prepared alley—often lined with boards to prevent the 
ball from escaping—and through ‘the Pass,’ or high arch at each 
end, according to a contemporary print which Charles Knight has 
reproduced in his ‘ Pictorial History of England,’ instead of the 
Pass and the ‘ well polished mall, the goal must sometimes have 
been a ring, suspended from an arm projecting from a pole, and 
hanging at a height of about ten or twelve feet above the ground, 
which appears to be rather a rough piece of grass. Of course, with 
an ordinary mallet it would be impossible to send the ball through 
this ring, and accordingly the implements used seem to have been 
shaped like golf clubs. This must have been the variety of the 
game alluded to by an anonymous author in the reign of James I., 
who tells an anecdote of Prince Henry ‘playing at goff—a play 
not unlike to pale-maille.’ This appears to have puzzled Strutt, 
for, as he says, ‘if the definition of pall-mall given by Cotgrave be 
correct, it will be found to differ materially from golf’ The ex- 
planation, however, seems clear enough; there were two kinds of 
Pall Mall, one a dainty game, the other a rougher pastime, played 
in the fields on ground whose ups and downs may have been chosen 
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as an addition to the attractions of the game, just as the ‘ hazards’ 
of the golfing greens are half the fun in that fine game. 

Dr. Chambers, as we have seen, is surprised that such a health- 
ful game, and one of such a social nature, should have gone out so 
entirely, ‘ there being no trace of it after the Revolution;’ but it 
is by no means certain that the game has ever been allowed 
entirely to die out in this kingdom; indeed, there seems to be 
pretty good evidence that under various names, and in modified 
forms, a game virtually Pall Mall existed in the country from the 
date of the last records of the old pastime till croquet took the 
nation by storm a quarter of a century ago. 

Mr. Albert Way has been unable to ascertain exactly at what 
time Pall Mall ceased to be in vogue, but he has clearly shown 
from old plates of St. James’s Park that the date of the decline 
was between 1716 and 1724. Among the plates engraved for the 
‘Britannia Illustrata, produced in 1716-19, is a picture of 
St. James’s Palace and the Park. ‘A brief description notices 
amongst the attractions of the latter, “un trés beau mail,” shown 
in the plate, and occupying the central avenue of the long walk, 
planted probably under the direction of Le Notre, and still known 

as “the Mall.” It here appears to have been separated from the 
avenues on either side by a low barricade, upon the rail of which 
persons are seated ; this served doubtless to confine the ball within 
bounds and keep off intruders.’ Two gentlemen are engaged in 
playing the game with mallets precisely similar to those found in 
Mr. Vulliamy’s house, but, though ‘the engravers have not neg- 
lected to represent the artificial surface of the “well polished 
mall,”’ they have omitted to put in a ‘ pass’ at either end of the 
alley. 

In 1716, then, we may hold that the game was still played, 
but when a later representation of the Park appeared in an enlarged 
edition of this work in 1724, Pall Mall must have either gone 
greatly out of fashion or perhaps fallen entirely into disuse, for 
though the Mall is distinctly shown in this ‘Nouveau Théatre de 
la Grande Bretagne,’ in no parts are its occupants Pall Mall 
players, but all the avenues are given up to the ladies and fashion- 
able loungers who continued up to the beginning of this century 
to hold the Mall in high favour as a promenade. 


The ladies, gaily dressed, the Mall adorn 
With various dyes and paint the sunny morn, 


says Gay, in his ‘ Trivia,’ about the promenade in his time, while 
Mr. Hare quotes for us a wail over its departed glories when 
eclipsed by its rival, Hyde Park, in the early years of this century : 
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‘Here could be seen in one moving mass, extending the whole 
length of the Mall, five thousand of the most lovely women in this 
country of female beauty; all splendidly attired, and accompanied 
by as many well-dressed men.’ 

But though in the original Pall Mall, as a mild punster has 
put it, clubs took the place of mallets, and the new ground of 
Charles II. knew the old game no more, it seems possible to trace 
the pastime under other names up till the present time. Strutt, 
in his article on ‘ Ring-ball,’ shows that in the seventeenth century 
that game, then a children’s amusement, ‘ consisted in striking a 
ball with a bandy through a ring fastened into the ground. A 
similar kind of pastime, I am informed, exists to this day in the 
north of England ; it is played in a ground or alley appropriated 
to the purpose, and a ball is to be driven from one end of it to 
the other with a mallet . .. towards an arch of iron, through 
which it is necessary for the ball to be passed.’ This brings the 
pastime into this century, but for the next trace of the game we 
must cross St. George’s Channel. According to a writer in the 
new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (1877), Mr. Dickson, 
an ivory turner of Gracechurch Street, London, remembers having 
made a set of croquet implements for Ireland over forty years ago. 
This is a faint enough proof of its existence in perhaps more than 
an isolated case, but in 1852, as most croquet players kuow, the 
courtly old pastime was brought back again into the country from 
the South of France by a young Irish lady, under whose auspices 
it was played on a lawn at the late Lord Lonsdale’s seat in Ireland. 
Four years afterwards a well-known purveyor of pastime requisites 
saw the game in the sister isle, and began to manufacture croquet 
implements in England. Almost at once the game began a new 
lease of wonderful popularity, but now it seems as if it were des- 
tined to obey that law in the life of most contrivances, and drop 
into disuse just as it has attained perfection. 

R, R. MACGREGOR. 





My First LKecordership. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


TxE ‘ proudest moment of one’s life’ is a moot point with most 
people, though they have no hesitation in declaring any moment 
of it to be so, when they wish to flatter their audience. Man— 
vain man—lies, indeed, more shamelessly ‘in this connection,’ as 
the Yankees term it, than probably in any other. A few of his 
fellow-creatures have only to drink his health after dinner to 
persuade him to pronounce the formula with every appearance of 
genuineness and much emotion. It is fair to state, however, that 
he may occasionally tell the truth, for honours sometimes fall to 
us in their proper order, and on each occasion we may justly say 
that ‘ this is the proudest,’ &c., though it may be wiped out on the 
morrow by a still greater exaltation. One or two great distinc- 
tions have been conferred upon me, during a long and meritorious 
life, which stand out from all others like landmarks: occasions 
when my affairs seemed, indeed, at high tide, and I was being 
carried at the top of the wave of public approval on to fortune— 
only somehow it always ebbed again and left me stranded. 

As a general rule, I was not fortunate at my various seminaries 
in the way of getting ‘ exhibitions,’ scholarships, and the like gross 
material prizes. But I once came home from a dame’s school 
with an embossed card (with a lace edging entwined with blue 
silk) on which I was described as having halved the prize for good 
conduct during the current quarter with another boy. There 
were only three other boys beside myself, the rest being girls; but 
still it was a moral distinction; and as my mother clasped me 
to her bosom and promised me five shillings, out of my own 
money-box, to spend as I pleased, I felt a certain sublime con- 
sciousness of personal desert which has never since wholly deserted 
me. Only I have often wished there were more prizes in the 
world for well-doing—or fewer boys. 

Years rolled on—more than twenty years—before any such 
gratifying mark of public approval was again conferred upon me. 
I was a struggling barrister—more so, in fact, than most young 
barristers, for I had married early, and had two or three struggling 
children—and I eked out a precarious professional existence by 
literature for the periodicals. The literature, to say truth, was 
light, and the periodicals were comic. I was not serious-minded, 
I fear, in any way, except when the butcher or the baker made 
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me so, by their pressing attentions; and yet one day I was called 
upon by the curate of the parish ‘and another’ (to use a some- 
what professional term), to ask me as a favour ‘ to represent the lay 
element of the district in Convocation.’ What earthly—and still 
more what other—power could have moved them to take that step 
is to this moment shrouded in mystery. Good-natured friends have 
always represented them as having-been the victims of some practical 
joke; but this idea is revolting tome. I prefer to think that 
they saw (or thought they saw), beneath the sparkling current of 
my (apparently) ephemeral productions, a deep, clear stream of 
theological thought. ‘This,’ said they to themselves, ‘is the 
right man for our great purpose: the very frivolity of his literary 
style will popularise the ecclesiastical aims we have in view; 
and, beholding him on the side of the good cause, the most 
thoughtless will be won over to acknowledge that there must be 
really something in it.’ It may be said that this explanation is 
far-fetched ; but so also, surely, was those gentlemen’s proposed 
representative. If they had gone, indeed, to the very ends of the 
earth to seek out a person as little fitted as possible to represent 
the lay element of our parish (or any other) in Convocation, 
. they could hardly have been more successful than they had been 
in pitching upon me. I thought about it very seriously. If the 
matter would have only taken twenty-four hours I might perhaps 
have acceded to their wishes: for new forms of human life were 
always welcome to me, and I generally contrived to make some- 
thing out of them; but the time that my attendance would be 
required at this theological council seemed somewhat indefinite ; 
so I was compelled (from motives of economy) to decline the prof- 
fered honour. Still, to have had the option was really the proudest 
—and most amazing—moment of my life, and so I told them. 

Years again rolled on: I had thrown away the crutch of 
literature, and was making considerable way on my own legs in 
the legitimate pursuit of my profession. Still, it was indeed an 
unlooked-for stroke of good fortune that caused me to wake one 
morning Recorder of Brettlesborough. When my wife (who has 
a playful habit of opening any letters that may come for me 
in a strange hand) informed me that that greatness had been con- 
ferred upon me, I could hardly believe my ears. 

‘ You must be mad, my dear,’ said I, rather rudely. 

‘ Nay,’ said she, ‘ here it is in black and white ; though whether 
Brettlesborough may not be mad to offer it you is an open question.’ 

The reply was cynical, but in the main correct: I had really 
been offered the Recordership of that ancient borough, and I took 
it, as the gladsome trout (speckled enthusiast !) is wont to take the 
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may-fly. Some people, I knew, addressed a Recorder when on the 
Bench as ‘ your Worship,’ but others as ‘my Lord.’ The latter 
are the less numerous, perhaps: people are rather shy of showing 
the proper respect to that peculiar judicial position; ‘ but if they 
do—by Jingo, if they do,’ thought I, ‘it will certainly be the 
proudest moment of my life.’ The emolument was small ; but what 
was emolument in comparison with such an ecstatic contingency ? 
My family were exceedingly anxious to know whether Papa ‘ would 
have to sentence people to death or not,’ and seemed to be much 
disappointed when he replied in the negative. The great question 
in my own mind was whether it would be necessary to purchase a 
new wig. I am still doubtful on the matter, technically ; but, 
resolving that Justice should lose nothing of her majesty in my 
humble person, I bought one. Now that I have reached a far 
higher goal I may frankly confess that, in order to fit myself for 
that first Recordership, I practised trying criminals for various 
grave but fictitious offences in my own library, and dismissed 
them to various terms of imprisonment and penal servitude in 
very moving terms, to the great satisfaction, and, I hope, the moral 
improvement, of my children and domestics. On the under-house- 
maid, however, being overheard to observe that it was ‘as good as a 
stage play,’ her mistress would have dismissed her on the spot but 
for my own recommendation to mercy on account of her youth— 
and, as I am sorry to say my wife scornfully added, her attractive 
appearance. 

Brettlesborough is not a large town; indeed, it is generally 
spoken of, to express its locality, as ‘near Cliffport,’ a well-known 
watering-place on the North-East coast. The scenery is described 
in the local guide-books as being of ‘ rugged grandeur.’ There are 
none of those obstructions to light and air called trees in the 
neighbourhood, and the climate is bracing ; the wind there is said, 
indeed, by hostile critics to be ‘ enough to cut your nose off,’ and 
it takes two men to shut a gate. There is, however, excellent 
snipe-shooting to be obtained by those who know where to find the 
snipes, and how to shoot them. 

I went down two days before my winter assize commenced in 
order to enjoy this pastime, to which I am especially devoted. It 
gives me more exercise than any other description of sport, and 
affords much opportunity for the practice of the sublime virtues of 
hope and patience, and for the repression of the wildest (but very 
natural) forms of strong language. 

On arriving at the hotel, my first inquiry was for a guide to 
the snipes; and after some hesitation (the meaning of which I 
was at a loss to understand) the landlord produced one. His name 
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was Bob Trivet, and he looked as right as his name for the puy- 
pose I had in view ; a weather-worn, wiry little fellow, with a keen 
eye, leather gaiters, and a moleskin cap; a sportsman every inch 
of him, and of course a native of the place and conversant with 
it. I learnt a great deal about Brettlesborough from him in a casual 
way, for it is my weakness to be somewhat familiar with my com- 
panion when in pursuit of game, no matter what may be the social 
inequality of our relative positions ; and in fact in those forty-eight 
hours we became quite cronies. At the end of the second day I 
was so pleased with him that I resolved, after my official duties 
were over, to have a day’s wildfowl shooting with him on the coast, 
of which sport he had spoken to me in high terms. 

‘I suppose,’ said I, ‘one can get a boat at Cliffport ?’ 

‘ Well, my lord ’—I forgot to say that he always called me ‘ my 
lord,’ for which I did not feel called upon to reprove him; for 
if an error, it was one, so to speak, upon the right side, and 
showed his respect for the Law in the person of its administrator 
—‘ Well, my lord, as to that, there are boats at Brettlesborough ; 
in fact, I have a very good fowling boat myself.’ 

‘Very good, Trivet, I will have that, and we will go out 
- together.’ 

‘Well, my lord, I hope it may be so.’ Here he took off his 
moleskin cap and scratched his head. ‘Iam sure I shall be very 
pleased—very pleased—if only I ain’t up yonder.’ 

‘Up yonder? What do you mean?’ 

He was pointing to a castellated mansion of red brick—by far 
the most ambitious-looking dwelling-house in the neighbourhood—- 
but it was the county gaol. 

‘Well, my lord, I may be inthe Jug. I’m out on bail, you 
see, just now—for manslaughter; but as your lordship will try 
the case yourself. , 

I don’t know what he added—my whole mind was in such a 
state of turmoil and indignation—but I caught the word ‘ square’ 
distinctly. 

I turned my back on him sharply, walked hastily back to the 
hotel, and summoned the landlord. 

‘So, sir,’ said I, ‘you have thought proper to recommend to 
me—Her Majesty’s representative in this place—a felon, or at 
least a possible felon, as a sporting companion !’ 

‘ Well, your worship, I confess I did have my doubts; but, you 
see, you was so strong about the man knowing where the snipes 
was to be found, and nobody ever did know hereabouts, except 
Trivet and Dick Williams P 

‘Then why did you not give me Dick Williams?’ 
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‘ Well, your worship, he be dead: it is him as Bob have shot; 
though I am sure it was only an accident. They was out on the 
marshes together, and j 

‘ Not another word,’ said I. ‘If this matter, as I understand, 
is to come before me in my judicial capacity to-morrow, I must 
not hear a syllable of it. But in the mean time—good Heavens! 
—what must everybody in the place have thought ?’ 

‘Well, sir, they as didn’t know how it was—how you was 
doing it, I mean, in ignorance—they thought it was very kind and 
affable of your worship, and they hope you'll let Bob off. For 
Dick was a gamekeeper, you see ; and Bob being given to poaching 
from his youth up, there was every likelihoods of their having 
fallen out in a natural way and without malice 

‘ Begone,’ I cried, ‘ begone!’ And, alarmed by my ‘ sententious’ 
manner as well as words, the landlord fled from my presence. 

Never, since the foundation of the British Law, I suppose, was 
any judicial functionary placed in so false a position as the 
Recorder of Brettlesborough on that occasion. 

The man was tried before me the next morning. I protest 
I felt like the Industrious Apprentice in Hogarth, before whom his 
idle companion comes up for judgment ; and unfortunately every- 
body in court seemed aware of our previous relations. The 
counsel for the defence spoke of that ‘ love of sport common to all 
classes of Englishmen, from the lowest to the highest ;’ and when 
he said ‘lowest’ he looked at the prisoner, and when he said 
‘highest’ he glanced up at me. It was altogether a most em- 
barrassing position for any Recorder. 

The case was rather a strong one against my late friend; but 
the jury acquitted him, of which I was sincerely glad. Only 
that very evening, to my intense annoyance, Bob Trivet called 
at the hotel to express his gratitude to me in person ‘for letting 
him off,’ as he expressed it, as if he had been a gun of which I 
had pulled the trigger. In vain I told him that I had nothing 
to do with it, and that he should rather thank the jury who 
had taken so merciful a view of his case. He evidently thought 
that in my delicacy of mind I chose to make light of my own 
efforts for his deliverance. The landlord shared this con- 
viction, and exhibited his sense of my having thus stuck to a 
friend in an ugly pinch by various approving nods and gestures 
as he waited at table. 

Upon the whole, I have reason to believe that I made a very 
favourable impression at Brettlesborough during my first session 
as its Recorder, but it must be confessed not altogether in the 
manner I had designed. 
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Fondeau. 


IF love be true—not bought at mart— 
Though night and darkness hide from view, 
What harshest of harsh things can part 
The loved-one from the lover’s heart, 

Or stay the dreams that flit thereto ? 

If love be true, dreams need no chart 

To gain the goal to which they’re due ; 
For Love will guide them with love’s dart, 


If love be true. 


If love be true, if thou be true, 
Sweet love, as fair thou surely art, 


Night shall not hide your eyes of blue 


From my heart’s eyes the long night through ;' 


Tho’ in sweet sadness tears may start, 
If love be true. 


S. WADDINGTON. 





Che Elba of the Chames. 


Ir was about the middle of last December—I cannot recollect the 
exact date—that I was sitting one evening in my little writing room 
before a dull fire enjoying epicurean brief dozes and brief epicurean 
dips into Mr. Frederick Locker’s dainty ‘ London Lyrics,’ when our 
explosive little maid-of-all-work knocked, and, before I could gasp 
out permission, entered and proclaimed in her usual voice of intense 
alarm :— 

‘A gentleman to see you, sir.’ 

‘Did he give any name ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, Blacker.’ 

‘ Blacker! Blacker!’ I muttered somewhat sulkily,‘I don’t know 
anyone of that name. But never mind, Johannah, show him in.’ 

In a moment the door opened again, and a tall thin man clad 
in decorous black entered. 

‘ Bracken,’ I said, getting upand holding out myhand, ‘ Bracken, 
isit you? Shetold mesome man named Blacker wanted to see me. 
Sit down. How are you?’ 

He looked at his black clothes with a rueful smile and said in 
a low voice as he took a chair, ‘It wouldn’t be easy for her to 
find any one much blacker than me.’ He had carried his hat in 
with him, and now I noticed its black band. 

‘I’m sorry to see that band, Bracken,’ I said, taking his hat from 
him, and putting it on a pile of books. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘ I lost my wife six months ago— ’ 

‘Indeed! I am sorry to hear you say so.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you very much, but I did not come to trouble 
you with my home griefs. I called at your old place at the Inn. 
They directed me here, and I came as I want once more to consult 
you about business.’ 

‘I am glad to see you,’ I answered, ‘no matter what brought 
you, and I sympathise with you in your loss. But, my dear 
Bracken, before you go any further I must tell you that I have no 
exceptional skill in such matters, and I don’t think you will serve 
your case in the least by confiding it to me. Will you smoke ?’ 

‘Thank you, I will. Smoking, they say, injures the scent and 
the sight, and a detective ought to keep his senses sharp.’ 

‘Ay, Bracken, a detective ought to keep his senses sharp when 
he is collecting facts or observing disturbances, but as soon as he 
has collected and observed he should stew the whole in nicotine, 
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that’s my conviction. For my part, I believe the lightning to 
illume a mystery will come quickest from a cloud.’ 

‘There is a good deal in what you say,’ said the detective 
thoughtfully ; ‘ and now,’ he .added, ‘crossing his legs wearily and 
leaning back in the easy chair, ‘let me lay the facts of the present 
case before you.’ 

‘ My dear Bracken,’ I said, ‘ pray don’t trouble yourself to do 
anything of the kind. No doubt in the previous case I did make 
a fairly good guess, but it was only a guess, and moreover a guess 
helped by a pregnant fact known only to myself. So that I really 
don’t think there would be the least use in your going on with the 
case ; I am the most incurious of men.’ 

He did not seem to be much impressed with this speech of 
mine. He took two or three long quiet puffs at his cigar, and 
then said slowly, ‘ No doubt you won by a guess last time, but no 
matter how far reason or inquiry or facts may carry a man in 
ordinary cases, in extraordinary cases they are not worth twopence 
without a good guess. The man who can’t guess isn’t much use at 
our business. You may have the strongest lead of facts in the 
world towards a certain direction, and often it’s only a good guess 
- that helps you out of a fatal error to which all the facts seem to 
point. In the present case there are plenty of facts and no end of 
guesses possible, but somehow I’ve missed the right guess up to 
this, and I am just where I was three weeks ago when the case 
was first put into my hands. You will hear me and help me if you 
can ?’ 

Again I protested, but he put the matter in a new light. ‘ You 
see I gained a little reputation over that former case, and I have 
got a few private jobs in consequence. Now this is a private job, 
and one which I never would have come by only for the other one 
you assisted me in. You helped me into a little notoriety ; will 
you desert me now? Surely it will do you no harm to hear me 
read my notes over.’ 

‘ Well, Bracken, you seem to have made up your mind that I 
shall hear, so I dare say there is nothing left for me but to listen. 
Go on!’ 

‘Thank you,’ he cried, with a little smile of triumph, as he 
drew a battered green pocket-book from his breast and spread it 
open on the table before him. I observed when he did so that the 
leaves of the pocket-book were cut down the centre from the 
stitching to the opposite edge of the parallelogram, so that if one 
tried to lift a leaf from the side, only half the leaf came up, the 
other half remaining unmoved. He regarded’me with a smile of mild 
self-deprecation, and explained. ‘ This is my book for private cases. 
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The plan of keeping the book is very simple, and is intended to 
deceive only a chance finder of the book, should it by any accident 
get out of my possession into the hands of anyone else. You see 
this is page 12, divided into two; on the left-hand half are the 
heads of particulars, such as height, complexion, clothes, weight, 
and so on ;.and on the right-hand half are the particulars themselves, 
only the heads on this sheet have no connection with the detail on 
the other, and to find the corresponding particulars you have to 
turn over to the right-hand half of page 15. I keep the particulars 
three pages after the heads. When I want to see anything I have 
only to turn back three of the right-hand halves, thus, and read 
the other left-hand half into these.’ 

‘ But how do you manage about pages 1, 2, and 3, and the last 
three pages ?’ 

‘Look. 1, 2, and 3 on the right are filled up with imaginary 
particulars. At the end the last three right-hand halves are filled 
up with heads having reference really to no inquiries at all. Of 
course, if it was any clever man’s business to find out how the thing 
worked, supposing he suspected it. was not square, he could do 
so after a little while. But then there are three chances in my 
favour as regards a finder; he may not be curious, he may not 
suspect, and he may not be clever.’ 

‘Ingenious, Bracken, ingenious,’ I said. ‘ And now, if I am to 
hear about this puzzle, let us get on.’ 

‘With pleasure. Iam only too anxious to begin.’ The sub- 
stance of Bracken’s statement was as follows :— 

Mr. William Jordan, of Blank Street, Chelsea, is a man who 
some years ago retired from business on account of failing health. 
His wife is alive, and four weeks ago his son was living with the 
father and mother. For nearly four weeks the son has not been seen 
by anyone known to father or mother, and the object of the present 
inquiry is to clear up the fate of that son, whose name is Edward. 

The absconder is in his twentieth year, five feet six, broad- 
shouldered, brown-haired, brown-eyed, sallow in complexion, with 
pale thick lips, Roman nose, and strongly marked eyebrows meet- 
ing over the nose. Wears no hair on his face, and will be easily 
identified by a deep cut in the cheek on the left side close to the 
nostril; this gash having been received five years ago from the 
bursting of a large toy cannon, made by the missing lad out of an 
inch gas-pipe. On the day of his disappearance he was dressed in 
a light grey pepper-and-salt tweed suit, wore a silk hat and button 
boots 


His father lives comfortably, and would have been able to 
purchase a partnership for his son as soon as the latter came to a 
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fitting age. Two years ago the absconder had been placed in the 
counting-house of the establishment in which his father had 
passed his life. The lad had the complete confidence of the 
partners, and was, in fact, treated more as if he were an apprenticed 
partner than an ordinary office clerk, although he occupied the 
nominal position of junior clerk, andihad the weekly salary of a 
guinea. 

On November 17, at half-past eleven o’clock, he was handed an 
open cheque for five thousand pounds, instructed to draw the sum 
out of the firm’s bank and pay the five thousand pounds in Bank 
of England notes into the Custom House, the sum being duty on 
imported goods. The bank lay north of his office, the Custom 
House south, and in going from the bank to the Custom House he 
would have to pass by his place of business. The forenoon was 
fine, and when he went to the bank he did not put on his over- 
coat, but left it hanging up in its usual place in the front office 
behind the door, just by the copying press. He cashed the cheque, 
taking for it fifty one-hundred-pound notes, and came into the 
office for his overcoat on his way from the bank to the Custom 
House. He left his own office at about noon, and as Custom 
House business such as he was upon took about two hours, he was 
not expected back until two in the afternoon. At half-past 
three p.m. he had not returned, and the clerks and partners became 
uneasy, fearing some accident had befallen him. They sent in 
haste a messenger to the Custom House, and ascertained that, al- 
though he had been seen there, he had paid no money that day. 
The clerk who had been despatched to make inquiries was a staunch 
friend of young Edward Jordan, and received a great shock upon 
finding that the lad had not paid in the money. He took a cab 
back to the office, and, on his arrival there, commenced a search in 
the hope of discovering some explanation of Jordan’s extraordinary 
conduct. He found nothing. At length he felt that in duty to 
the firm he could no longer hold back the alarming facts, so he 
went into the inner office and communicated them to the partners. 
They directed him to go at once to Blank Street, Chelsea, and 
ascertain if anything had been heard of young Jordan there. The 
clerk went into the back office for his overcoat, which hung on the 
same peg as Jordan’s had earlier in the day, put on his coat, 
noticed something unusual in the breast pocket, thrust in his 
hand, and drew out young Jordan’s large pocket-book. Carrying 
this in his hand, he went into the front office and placed the 
book before the partners, explaining the way in which he had 
come by it. Under the circumstances, there“was no delicacy about 
opening it; and upon examination, they found the fifty one- 
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hundred-pound notes in it, just as they were when he got them 
from the bank. 

‘The two coats hung on the one peg. When he came back 
from the bank for his overcoat, he must have taken the pocket- 
book out of his small coat pocket and dropped it into the breast 
pocket of my overcoat, mistaking mine for his,’ said the clerk. 

Here Bracken paused for a moment, hunted in a small port- 
folio he carried, and fished up a dirty half-sheet of note paper. 
The business house received the following note next morning :— 


‘Gentlemen,—I lost the five thousand pounds on my way from the bank to 
the Custom House. Ido not expect you to believe me. Nothing will clear 
me of this. Even supposing you would take my word for it that I didn’t steal 
the money, I could never face you, on account of the great loss and trouble my 
carelessness has brought upon you. You need not hope to find me. Ishall not 
see you again in this life; but if there is justice beyond the graye, you shall 
know I did no wilful wrong to you. 

‘EDWARD JORDAN.’ 


Bracken folded up the letter and returned it to his portfolio. 
‘The day after that,’ continued Bracken, ‘Mr. William Jordan, 
the father of the unlucky youth, called me in, and instructed me to 
find his son. I am to have fifty pounds and all expenses paid, if I 
succeed. You will help me, will you not?’ 

‘ Candidly, Bracken, your case doesn’t interest me in the least. 
It is singularly commonplace, and affords no scope to the imagina- 
tion. I beg of you not to expect me to do any thing in it. I 
feel certain I never can warm to the fate of that injudicious boy. 
Claret or port? Claret. Allright. Now tell mea story. Shut 
up that cold-blooded-looking note-book and tell me a story.’ 

He shut up the note-book at once and thrust it into his breast 
pocket. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ suppose we don’t treat it as business, but 
simply as a tale; may I tell you what I have been able to collect 
about this case in my off-time during the past three weeks ?’ 

‘ Now you are reasonable. Have a light and go on.’ 

‘TI will not bother you with detail, but give you results :—At 
half-past three on the afternoon of November 17, young Jordan 
called at his residence in Blank Street, Chelsea. There was no 
one in but the housemaid. Young Jordan admitted himself 
with his latch-key, and went straight to his own room. The girl 
saw him come up the street steps, and heard him go up to his 
own room on the second floor. After a quarter of an hour he rang 
his bell. She went up. He asked if his father or mother were in, 
and she answered, No; that they had gone for a drive to Ham- 
mersmith, that they purposed calling to see some friends, and 
teturning by Regent Street, where Mrs, Jordan wanted to make 
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some purchases, and that they were not to be back until after six. 
He then asked if she had any money for housekeeping, and she 
said No, but that one pound six had been left for the milkman. 
He told her to hand him this, gave her an I O U, and taking with 
him a mackintosh in addition to his overcoat which he had not 
removed, went out without saying another word. Upon a close 
search it was found that he had carried with him nothing else but 
about eight yards of inch rope, which had been used for cording a 
heavy package. As he borrowed no money of any one else, and 
was known on the morning to have had only about twenty shillings 
in his possession, his whole stock-in-trade of money must have 
been under two pounds ten. He never wore or possessed rings, 
scarf-pins, or jewelry of any kind, and the only thing which he 
owned of value has been found—his watch.’ 

‘Where was the watch found?’ I asked. One thing, and only 
one thing, had up to this aroused my interest. What could he 
have wanted with eight yards of rope? It would make a large 
parcel, and be of little intrinsic value. 

‘The watch was found under peculiar circumstances, which I am 
coming to. Let me keep my own line, and we shall get done the 
. sooner. After leaving Blank Street, he went into the street leading 
from it to the Chelsea Steamboat Pier, and in that street at a 
plumber’s bought a narrow strip of sheet lead, six inches wide and 
weighing four pounds. This was rolled up and wrapped in brown 
paper. The man who sold it asked if he might send it, but young 
Jordan said he would carry it himself.’ 

‘ Have ycu found either the cord or the lead, Bracken ?’ 

‘ No, nor any clue to either. Well, he took the penny boat at 
Chelsea and got out at Lambeth. At Lambeth he borrowed a 
pair-oar rowing boat, deposited five shillings, and, saying he was 
going a bit down the river, pulled out into mid-stream, and then 
quickly in the direction of Westminster. The man from whom he 
hired the boat at Lambeth knew young Jordan very well, as he 
was a frequent customer, and made no difficulty about lending 
him the craft, although it was then five o’clock and nearly dark. 
The lad was a good oarsman and very fond of boating.’ 

‘On the seventeenth of November,’ I said, referring to 
‘ Whitaker,’ ‘it was high water at fifteen minutes past two in the 
afternoon, so that at five it was about half ebb.’ 

‘Yes, about half ebb, with a strong fresh running down. About 
half-past five he landed at London Bridge, Surrey side, left the 
boat in charge of a man, went up the steps and into three shops, 
and bought a large quantity of provisions.’ 

‘Eh?’ 
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‘A quantity of cooked beef and ham, and hard boiled eggs and 
bread, and sausages, and biscuits, and cheese, and a pork pie.’ 

‘ Come, come, Bracken! What does a man bent on suicide want 
with such things? Are you quite sure you are right, and that it 
was the same man ?’ 

‘Nothing in this world is surer. You see, the mark on the 
cheek is conclusive. Besides, the man who took charge of the boat 
while he was buying the things not only identified him but the 
boat as well, answered Bracken, with the air of a man who had 
needless explanation imposed upon him. 

‘ And did the Lambeth man see the mackintosh ?’ 

‘ Yes, and said it was not neatly folded, but roughly, and that 
the rope might be wrapped up in it.’ 

‘Well, go on.’ 

‘Here is a complete list of the things he bought at London 
Bridge. Look at it.’ 

I did so, but saw nothing particular or noteworthy in it. For 
a while, after hearing of the lead, I thought he had meant to drown 
himself. Up to the London Bridge episode it seemed to be a 
natural conclusion that he had brought the line and the lead and 
hired the boat with a view to drowning himself in deep water down 
the river, and, using the line and the lead as a sinker, to insure 
himself against chance of changing his mind with result once he 
threw himself from the boat, and to insure the concealment of his 
body for a considerable time afterwards. 

Bracken’s history was nearly done. It concluded thus :— 

‘ From the hour he got into that boat at London Bridge until 
now no one has seen him. On the morning of the eighteenth at 
eight o’clock, in a fog, the boat half full of water was found jammed 
between the bows of two barges moored at the Tower. On baling 
out the water his watch was found under the stern sheet, stopped 
at six o’clock, so that if the watch stopped at the same time as he 
left the boat he must have either been drowned or come ashore 
half an hour after leaving London Bridge, and I am perfectly 
satisfied he did not come ashore there and then or at any subsequent 
time.’ 

‘So that you are left without any hypothesis but the one of 
suicide ?’ 

‘I don’t see my way to any thing else,’ muttered Bracken, rue- 
fully. 

‘But, I objected, ‘a person about to commit suicide doesn’t 
usually buy cold beef and pork pies?’ 

‘No, assented the detective; ‘that’s what staggers me; but 
in addition to all I have told you I may say that I have made most 
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exhaustive inquiries, and that I am fully certain he did not land on 
either bank that night, and that neither then nor since has his 
body been found, nor anything which could lead one to suppose he 
has committed suicide. Now, what can you make of a man who 
left an open boat with a mackintosh coat, a parcel of food, a rope 
and a piece of lead at six on a November evening of the day on 
which he thought it might have been supposed he had stolen five 
thousand pounds, and who did not land and did not commit 
suicide ?’ 

‘T confess, Bracken, that at last I am interested, and that I am 
quite as much at a loss to account for his disappearance as you are. 
Do you assure me that all the things you have told me are trust- 
worthy facts ?’ 

‘You may build the whole case on them,’ answered the detective 
confidently. 

‘ That he did not land that night ?’ 

‘ As surely as you sit in that chair, he did not.’ 

‘That his body is not now lying in the mud ?’ 

‘I think that is equally certain. His hat at least would have 
been found.’ 

‘And that he left the boat at about six on the evening of his 
disappearance ?’ 

‘ Nothing can be surer than that,’ replied Bracken, knitting his 
brows and lighting another cigar. 

‘ What makes you so sure of the last ?’ 

‘ Why, the watch, of course. Didn’t J tell you that it was found 
under the stern sheet, stopped at 6 P.M. ?’ 

‘You didn’t say anything about 6 p.m. before. Tell me, was 
the chain found with the watch ?’ 

‘ Yes, just as if it had fallen out of his pocket as he stooped 
forward.’ 

‘ But, Bracken, watches don’t fall out of men’s pockets, and the 
chains don’t get loose when men stoop down. You might stand on 
your head for a while before your watch would fall out, and you 
might dance on your head for a year before the ordinary chain 
would free itself from the waistcoat button-hole. What kind of a 
chain was it?’ 

‘Here are the watch and the chain,’ answered the detective, 
taking both out of a capacious pocket in the inner side of his 
coat. 

I examined the watch and the chain. The watch was a plain 
gold English lever, with an ordinary gold Albert chain, to the end 
of which was fixed a long seal. ‘Now, Bracken, how in the name 
of wonder could that seal come through a waistcoast button-hole 
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unless it were helped ? And in any case how could it get under 
the stern sheet ?’ 

‘IT admit the difficulty about the seal getting through the 
button-hole, but I forgot to say that the stern sheet was washing 
about when the boat was found. She was, as I told you, half full 
of water, and the stern sheet had got adrift.’ 

‘ And that would mean that the watch had found its way there 
after the boat became partly full of water, or, Bracken—’ I 
paused. 

‘Or that it was placed there before the boat began to fill.’ 
Bracken finished my sentence. 

‘ Exactly.’ [held the watch in my hand close under my reading 
lamp. ‘This watch would not be of any use to him. He could 
not with safety either sell or pawn it, as it happens to have his 
name scratched deeply on the inner case. It was of no use to him 
whatever so long as he kept it in his pocket. I conclude that he 
left it in the boat deliberately, and that its presence in the boat 
was intended to mislead.’ 

‘But in what- way do you think its presence was intended to 
mislead ? ” 

‘That’s my difficulty now, as it is yours. Do you know any- 
thing further of this watch ?’ 

‘No, except that the poor old father told me he had made the 
missing lad a present of it on his nineteenth birthday.’ 

‘ Well, Bracken, I don’t see how that fact can help us. Any- 
thing further ?’ 

‘That his father at the same time bought for himself a watch 
precisely similar, that they often had a little joke about the economy 
of such an arrangement, as the one key did for both, and that on 
the night before the lad’s disappearance this little joke had cropped 
up, when the son asked the father for a loan of his key to wind 
this one.’ 

‘So that the lad had no key of his own, but borrowed his father’s, 
on the night of the sixteenth ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

* About what o’clock was that ?’ 

‘Close to midnight, when the old gentleman was going to 
bed.’ 

‘TI don’t think that helps us much either. Waita bit. It may. 
Let me think half a moment. Has this watch been in any way 
tampered with since it was found ?’ 

‘Not in the least. The man at the Lambeth Wharf gave it 
to me, and said it had not been touched, It was jhe himself 
who found it on baling out the boat,’ 
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‘ Bracken, let us try an experiment. I have an idea.’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ cried the detective joyously. 

I took out my own watch, one not very unlike young Jordan’s, 
‘ Now, Bracken,’ said I, ‘my watch was wound at an hour last night 
about corresponding with the time the lad’s watch was wound that 
night, namely, near midnight. It is now, as you see, half-past eight 
by my watch, and six by his. IfI take off the fly wheel, my watch 
rushes down. Look,’ said I, holding the dial upward as the 
hands sped quickly over the face. ‘You see the hands have 
covered twelve hours. They have stopped at 8.30. This means 
that my watch would have gone until about that time to-morrow 
morning without winding to-night. Young Jordan’s watch won’t 
go for merely removing the escapement. We must take away 
more. See, at last it begins to move, but how languidly! Why, 
it’s stopped! Won't stir another cog. And yet it has only moved 
the hands two hours! Now, Bracken, have we not made a little 
discovery ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the detective, taking the absconder’s watch 
out of my hand and trying vainly to make the wheels resume their 
motion. 

‘Bracken, there was no accident in his leaving his watch 
behind him in the boat; there was design. He wished the finder 
and all concerned in his history to believe that he abandoned the 
boat within half an hour of quitting London Bridge, whereas he 
must have been in that boat or had access to it long after, about 
twelve hours later, at the very least.’ 

‘That doesn’t seem to throw much light on the affair,’ rejoined 
he, gloomily. ‘ Of course his object in doing this is clear. He 
wanted to mislead people as to the whereabouts of his getting out. 
But what I can’t understand is this, that he should openly buy 
food and yet take such care to persuade everyone he had committed 
suicide. What do you make out of that inconsistency ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t quite know yet. But one thing is clear, that 
although you had the clue afforded by his buying food, you have 
not been able to trace him. He may not, in his hurry, have 
thought you or anyone could pick up the pork-pie clue. Or at the 
last minute he may have recollected the pork-pie clue, and con- 
ceived the idea of adding to his security by aiding the suspicion of 
drowning with the watch device. Any way, Bracken, one thing is 
plain: he has a very secure hiding-place above the Tower.’ 

‘ Above the Tower ?’ said he carefully, as if indisposed to admit 
anything not fully proved. 

‘Yes, you may take it for certain above the Tower. It was 
high water that morning at forty minutes past one ; considering the 
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yolume of fresh in the river, the ebb would run down until after 
eight. The boat was found near the Tower at eight o’clock ; he 
was in the boat or had access to it at six; at six or at some period 
subsequent to it, he must have cast off or abandoned the boat, or 
left it where it was found. Ii is exceedingly unlikely that, after 
passing fourteen hours in a boat, he retained any taste for un- 
necessary pulling, so that I think we are quite safe in assuming he 
abandoned the boat somewhere above the Tower, and at some 
minute between six and eight o’clock on the morning of the 
eighteenth.’ 

‘You have narrowed it down. We have now only to look up 
those two hours,’ said he, beginning to get excited. 

‘Now, Bracken, tell me what you have done, and be as brief as 
you can.’ 

‘ You see, the lad’s father told me all expenses would be paid, 
so I thought I’d make as complete an investigation as possible, 
and I have done so. I put five other men on, and through them I 
am, as I told you before, quite certain the boat did not touch 
the shore that night after leaving London Bridge. [I'll tell you 
how I am so sure j 

‘No,’ I interrupted, ‘there is no occasion for that; you know 
your business thoroughly. In all matters of that kind I follow 
you blindly.’ 

He bowed and smiled. ‘I am also convinced that he did not 
drown himself.’ I motioned him to proceed. ‘ And I found out 
that he did not take shelter in any other craft afloat.’ 

‘Now you have narrowed it down a good deal. Neither his 
father nor mother is amphibious?’ I asked solemnly. 

‘No, I think not,’ answered the detective gravely. He was too 
much interested and excited even to suspect a jest. 

‘My reading of the case so far is this,’ I said, pushing the jug 
to Bracken, whose forehead was damp with thought and perplexity. 
‘Edward Jordan is not an ordinary young man, and is in no 
ordinary hiding place——’ 

‘You may take your oath about the hiding place!’ cried my 
visitor resentfully. 

‘ The rope, the provisions, the lead, the watch, all go to prove 
he had some fully matured plan of concealment. There was no 
wild rushing off to the nearest railway station, no foolish notion 
that a garret could hide him. He is a lad of imagination and 
resource, and being no criminal, haunted by no terrible conscious- 
ness of evil done, but being goaded and stimulated by the dread of 
unmerited disgrace, he had the use of, and did use, all his re- 
sources to ensure his success. I think if we had an opportunity of 
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asking, we should find the lad had a romantic imagination and a 
taste for adventure.’ 

‘His mother said that the only trouble they had with him 
when he was young was the dread that he would run away to sea.’ 

‘Very good. Now, he wanted that lead and that rope for 
some purpose; and until we can find out what purpose of conceal- 
ment that lead and that rope could be made to serve, we shall 
make no progress. I take another view, now that I have thought 
a little more of his buying the lead and the provisions so openly 
as he did—hiring the boat of a man who knew him also confirms 
my present idea. He was quite confident, at the time he made 
these preparations, that his hiding place was practically undis- 
coverable. Sending the watch adrift was an after-thought, one 
adopted at the last moment. It was quite superfluous to his 
scheme. I don’t think we can do any thing further about it to- 
night. I’d like to go from the Tower to Chelsea by water before 
trying to advance another step. Meet me at King William’s 
Statue to-morrow at eleven o’clock, and we'll get to the Tower and 
go to Chelsea by water.’ 

After a few minutes Bracken withdrew, and I smoked a final 

pipe over the ‘ Occasional Notes’ of the ‘ Pall Mall.’ 

It was a clear bright day with chill sunshine and a searching 
nor’-east wind, when Bracken and I stepped on board the steam- 
boat at the Tower. In a minute we were running up against a 
stiff ebb tide. This suited us well, as our progress was slower than 
if the tide had been with us, and we wanted as much time as 
possible for looking round. We went into the bow of the boat, and 
scrutinised every object in the river with the utmost care. I had 
brought my binocular with me, and although I found the vibration 
and forward motion impeded its use very considerably, I caught 
sharp glimpses at most of the prominent objects on the way. 

‘You will ask me for the glass if you want it, I said to 
Bracken. ‘My sight is not very long, and the glass helps me 
materially.’ 

‘Thank you, I will,’ he replied. ‘My sight is excellent, and I 
don’t think I shall need the glass for anything here.’ 

I could see that my companion took much more interest in my 
examination than his own. He evidently regarded this trial as 
the very last likely to yield good result. He told me he had often 
been up and down the river since he got charge of this case, and 
had examined most minutely every usual and unusual appearance 
without gleaning a single hint. 

We passed London, Southwark, Blackfriars, Waterloo, West- 
minster, Lambeth, and Vauxhall bridges, still nothing attracted 
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my attention. A little farther on, I felt myself start. Bracken, 
whose eyes were never off me, demanded quickly : 

‘ What is it?’ 

‘Not much,’ I said, ‘so far. Wait a bit. Do you know,’ I 
asked, keeping my eyes at the glass and pointing it dead ahead as 
we approached the beautiful Chelsea Suspension Bridge, ‘if young 
Jordan was strong in the arms?’ 

‘I do not,’ he said. ‘Why?’ 

‘Never mind why for a moment.’ I dropped the glass. I 
walked aft and asked the man who worked the funnel, ‘ How’s the 
tide now?’ 

‘Ebb,’ he answered. 

‘How much ?’ 

‘ About half,’ 

‘ And a tide full at one in the afternoon would be how much 
higher than the water is now ?’ 

‘Six or seven feet.’ 

I thanked the man and went forward with Bracken again, just 
as we passed under Chelsea Suspension Bridge. 

I turned to the eager-eyed detective beside me, and asked 
quickly, ‘ Are you fond of birds ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Are those sparrows in our wake ?’ 

‘Yes, four sparrows.’ 

‘Could you tell me if London sparrows are very hard pressed 
at this time ?’ 

‘No. Not particularly. The nor’-easter has hardened up the 
ground a little, no doubt; but I don’t think the birds are very 
badly off just now. What makes you so curious about the 
birds ?’ 

I did not reply to his question. I waived it from me and con- 
tinued, ‘This young Jordan could, supposing he wished it, throw 
four pounds of sheet lead, rolled up tight, twenty feet high ?’ 

‘That’s not quite certain, but I think he could.’ 

‘At all events, if it were tied at the end of a rope, he could 
swing it, or cast it, or sling it twenty feet high ?’ 

‘Yes; I think that is certain.’ 

‘ And sparrows are not starving now?’ 

‘No. Do tell me what you are thinking?’ 

‘Well,’ said I, shutting up my binocular, ‘I am thinking you 
were quite right in all you concluded from the facts you accumu- 
lated. I don’t think young Jordan ever touched the shore since 
he left London Bridge on the seventeenth of last month. I don’t 
think he drowned himself. And now, Bracken, I’ll tell you what 
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I am thinking, since the sparrows are not very badly off, I am 
thinking young Jordan is. I am thinking he is dead.’ 

‘ Dead!’ cried Bracken, seizing my hand. ‘ What makes you 
fancy that? I know you must have good reason for what you say.’ 
His face was close to mine, and I could see in his eyes, mixed with 
human sorrow for the poor lad, a profound professional curiosity. 

‘Wait a while. I want to think what is best to be done. I 
am not much good at athletics, are you ?’ 

‘Well, nothing wonderful; but of course I am a bit of an 
athlete. What is to be done?’ 

‘Can you go down a rope, say twenty feet ?’ 

‘ Oh, certainly.’ 

‘ Well,’ cried I, ‘here we are at Chelsea Pier. Now, first of all 
we want thirty feet of rope stout enough to lower a man by. Do 
you know where it can be bought near at hand ?’ 

* Yes, just down this way.’ 

‘ Very well, go and bring it as quickly as youcan. Then come 
back here. I shall be waiting.’ 

Without a word Bracken set off at a run, and I turned into a 
public house close at hand, got a quartern of brandy, diluted it 

with a quartern of water, and carried away the grog in a flat, half- 
’ pint bottle. I then called a Hansom and awaited my companion. 

In a few minutes he was with me carrying the rope tied up in 
a hank. ‘Jump in,’ I cried, and to the cabman, ‘ Chelsea Bridge, 
second pier.’ 

‘Second what ?’ demanded the cabman. 

‘Half way over,’ I shouted. 

* By George,’ exclaimed the detective, ‘ you’re rightagain. We 
have him now.’ 

‘ All is well if he is not dead.’ 

‘Dead!’ cried he. ‘Why do you think he’s dead? How did 
you guess he was there ?’ 

‘We haven’t much time, and I'll answer the two questions as 
shortly as I can, taking number two first :—All along as we came 
I kept looking out for a clue to any use for that lead andline. As 
we approached Chelsea Bridge I saw those massive iron trellis 
chambers which rest on the piers and support the bridge. I saw 
that one of them would suit all his requirements, and that his 
having sought sanctuary there would have been quite consistent 
with all the case as you had told it to me, and with the limitations 
you had put upon his whereabouts. Then I saw the way in which 
he could have used that line and that lead. He rolled the lead 
around one end of the rope, then threw the loaded end of the line 
into the interstices of the girders and bands, drew it home until it 
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became entangled and would stir no more ; then he could climb up 
by the rope into the ironwork. It was no easy task, but he was 
young and resolute. As we came quite close to the bridge I felt 
almost certain that he was there. As we came under the bridge 
my suspicions became certainties, with the new idea that it was 
likely he was dead.’ 

‘ What led you to think he was dead ?’ 

‘The same thing which convinced me finally that we had come 
upon his hiding place—the sparrows. I saw them fly out of the 
trellis work. I have often been up and down this river before, and 
never until to-day saw sparrows at either of those piers. What 
could bring the birds there at this time, but food? And what food 
could there be for them in such a place save the food he had 
bought ? Since the pier was built we are safe to assume there never 
has been an ounce of food on either until he went there. Now do 
you not see why I fear that he is dead ?’ 

‘ Yes, the sparrows would not make so bold if he were alive and 
able to stir.’ 

‘Just so. Here weare! Jump out, Bracken, and Heaven grant 
we may be in time!’ 

‘ Amen!’ responded the detective devoutly. 

In a few minutes we had secured the rope to the parapet rail 
of the footway. I handed Bracken the brandy bottle, and five 
minutes had not elapsed before be began the descent to the pro- 
jecting ledge of the bridge-pier. I leaned over and listened. In 
a few seconds I heard my companion cry out. ‘All right. He’s 
here, and alive, but insensible.’ 

A small crowd had gathered by this time. I sent one man off 
and told him to procure an arm-chair. As soon as young Jordan 
was somewhat revived by the brandy, Bracken, assisted by another 
man who had volunteered and gone down, passed him along the 
narrow stone ledge until they brought him under the parapet. 
Here he was secured in the arm-chair, which was then drawn to 
the top. 

In the same cab that brought us from Chelsea he went back to 
his father and mother. It was long before he fully recovered from the 
effect of his long confinement in cramped attitudes, his long want 
of any exercise, and his half starvation; but he came round at 
length, and is now as hearty as any young man in London. 

He has since told me that on the night of the seventeenth he 
drifted about below London Bridge until the end of the ebb, about 
a quarter to eight, then he drifted up on the flood. At forty 
minutes after one in the morning it was high water. He wasthen, 
as he had determined, at Chelsea Bridge. The night, or rather 
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morning, chanced to be foggy and dull, with enough rain to keep 
idlers under shelter. He tried and failed several times to throw the 
lead through the bars; and twice, when he had succeeded in getting 
it through, it drew out and almost killed him, and made him 
half swamp the boat by throwing him on his side. When he got 
the line securely fixed at last, he drew the other end taut through 
the painter ring-bolt. Then he went up the line, but fearing lest 
some one should have observed him he kept the boat thus moored 
as a means of escape, and lay down, worn out by fatigue. He fell 
asleep, and when he awoke was horrified to find that it was striking 
six. ‘If I put my watch in the bilge, now,’ he thought, ‘ they'll 
be sure I went overboard below London Bridge on last ebb, and 
they'll never dream of looking for me here.’ He slid down the 
rope, threw the watch aft, cast off the line forehead, and scrambled 
up again to his hiding place, drawing the line up afterwards. It 
had often occurred to him, in going up and down the river, that 
this cage would afford a capital hiding-place. When he first 
resolved to take sanctuary there, he had determined to use it only 
for a short time, until the earlier activity of the search for him 
had considerably declined. The food he had obtained would, he 
. calculated, keep him well supplied for a week or ten days. Then 
he would lower himself down into the water by night, and, having 
swum ashore, obtain more. At the end of a month, he had thought, 
he might safely venture once more into the city, make his way to 
the docks, and get over to France. But, having once let himself down 
by the rope and submerged himself in the river, the cold was so in- 
tense, that he feared lest, upon his return from the shore, he should be 
so exhausted and numbed that to reascend would be simply impos- 
sible. So he hadscrambled back, and never again sought to budge. 
‘TI think I must have been insensible when Bracken came. I had 
been starving and sleeping off and on for a few days. J saw the 
sparrows flying about, but don’t recollect any coming in. Towards 
the end of the time I would have given myself up, but was too 
weak to move hand or foot. Water was my greatest difficulty. I 
had no vessel. I had to lie still all day and get a little water at 
night, by fraying the ends of the rope, dropping the frayed end 
into the water, then drawing it up and squeezing it down my throat 
Let us change the subject.’ 

He does not care to dwell upon his ‘ Elba days,’ as he calls the 
time of his sojourn in that iron summer house, upon that smallest 
island ever for so long a time inhabited by man. 

RICHARD DOWLING, 
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On the Possible Fevival of Conversation. 


Dutt people, who are unhappily the majority of mankind, not 
content with that advantage, would fain persuade us that we are all 
dull; to this end they have set it about that the Augustan age of 
conversation has long ceased, and that nobody now says anything 
worth hearing. By constant repetition, and having at their 
disposal a great number of voices to disseminate this theory, they 
have got it to be generally accepted ; without, as it seems to me, 
very sound grounds for it. For when pressed as to their Augustan 
age, they fall back, like the admirers of the ‘ good old times,’ upon 
vague generalities; or, at the best, affirm, ‘ Well, there was 
Macaulay, you know,’ or, ‘ Where is there a man now like Dr. 
Johnson ?’ 

For Dr. Johnson I have, in common with the rest of my kind, 
a very bearty admiration and regard; but I should as soon think 
of numbering him among our gymnasts (because of his famous 
habit of stepping between the chinks of the pavement) as among 
our professors of the art of conversation. He was the champion- 
talker of the world; but he could not converse, and made conver- 
sation in others impossible. Nor was Macaulay himself, except in 
those ‘ brilliant flashes of silence,’ in which he so rarely indulged, 
free from the same fault. His marvellous gift of memory has been 
described, indeed, as ‘a tremendous engine of conversation,’ but 
by one who really could converse, and who, perceiving its inappro- 
priateness for such a purpose, ‘ spoke sarcastical.’ 

I have had the misfortune, on more than one occasion, to be 
asked to meet two great talking celebrities (both of them, I regret 
to say, still alive), who, though they did not take off their coats to 
it, reminded me of nothing so much as a couple of prize-fighters— 
gladiators of the tongue—who mauled one another for the amuse- 
ment of the company: and a very melancholy exhibition it was. 
Sometimes they do not fight, but tell stories against each other. I 
don’t mean that they rake up each other’s private peccadilloes ; 
that would be really interesting, while the materials on both sides 
would be practically unlimited; but each endeavours to outshine 
the other as a raconteur. 

‘ When O’Toole is imitating Scotch,’ says Macpherson, ‘I always 
think he is talking Irish.’ ‘Macpherson is never so much upon 
his native heath, in respect to pronunciation, says O’Toole, ‘as 
when he tries to talk Scotch.’ 
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‘ My ear is rot affected by these subtle distinctions ; if they don’t 
leave out their “ h’s”—which one of them does—I have nothing to 
object to on the score of pronunciation, but I have a more serious 
complaint against them ; they are both authors,and have made use 
of every scrap of anecdote they ever picked up in their lives as 
‘copy ;’ so their stories are not so new to me as they might be. 

However, the point is, that so far from being conversationalists, 
they and their class are to be numbered among the foes of conver- 
sation. Just as the ‘star’ system prevents any play being put on 
the stage in a proper manner, so that each actor may be master 
of his part, and contribute to the general success of the piece, so 
to invite persons of this kind to ‘meet’ other persons, is to 
prevent that flow of genial talk which is the life-blood of a social 
entertainment. 

I do not say that Macpherson and O’Toole had not their proto- 
types of old; on the contrary, I believe there were more of them, 
but we are still much more tolerant of such people than we should 
be. They have overridden us so long, that Society scarcely recog- 
nises her own servile and degraded condition ; and as the philan- 
thropist appealed to the needy knife-grinder, I would fain arouse 
. in her a spirit of independence. ‘Dear friends, as I heard a 
preacher in the Park remark on Sunday last, ‘you have every one 
of you a pussonal and hindividual responsibility in this tremenjous 
matter, and you're a-shirkin’ on it.’ Day by day politicians 
complain we are growing more and more under the influence of 
personal government ; but whether that be so or not, it is a very 
small affair compared with the fact that we are giving up our 
common rights as men and women—the only distinctly speaking 
creatures, remember, with the trifling exceptions of the parrot and 
the starling—and falling into the hands of bores. ‘ Uprouse ye, 
then,—I do not say ‘my merry, merry men,’ for merriment is 
dead, and we are getting as dull as ditch-water—and make an 
effort for your own emancipation. ‘Who would be free, themselves 
must strike the blow.’ You have feelings— express them ; you have 
opinions—interchange them ; and—above all things—don’t be long 
about it. 

That would be to imitate the foe. It is the length at which 
the people talk who do talk that overwhelms us. They give no op- 
portunity save to the most practised whip (who very properly does 
so and upsets them) of ‘ cutting in ;’ there is no chance of getting 
in a word edgeways. Suppose a man begins to descant (I take 
an extreme instance) upon blue china; you feel of course that it 
is an outrage upon your intelligence; you grow more and more 
irritated with him, and would give all you have in the world to be 
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locked up for five minutes with a big stick and all the blue china 
in his possession. But if you don’t stop him at once, you find, as 
the wretch goes on, your indignation give way to despair; the ear 
grows jaded, the brain seems to fall in from premature decay, and 
for a time you become as great a fool as the Chinamaniac. From 
that moment he has you in his power; he holds you like the Ancient 
Mariner, wherever you meet him, with his fishy eye, and you cannot 
choose but listen. ‘ One more unfortunate ’ is added to his list of 
victims ; one more scalp hangs in his china closet. 

That bores are on the increase is certain; and they are of a 
worse class than the bores who oppressed our youth. Then you 
had what at the University are called ‘ Dons,’ pompous personages 
who treated you at great length to quotations in Latin, and even 
Greek ; a comparatively harmless form of torture, for it generally 
happened that you did not understand a word of them, and had only 
to affect a listening air, while engaged in reality on your own re- 
flections ; a relief that is denied you when you know what a man 
is talking about. 

I remember a young friend of mine (who died early, and 
certainly went to Heaven) who dreadfully discomfited this class of 
bores by capping their classical quotations with equally long 
extracts from the English poets, which he had at his fingers’ ends. 
The bore would mouth out something from Virgil’s ‘Georgics,’ which 
would instantly remind my dear young friend of a passage in 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ a book the other scarcely knew by name. 
‘If you must quote,’ he used to say, ‘why should not English 
poems be quoted as much as Latin and Greek?’ He was an 
enfant terrible of quite a novel class to those old gentlemen, and 
did good work in the world in the short space that fate allotted 
him. 

There is a great deal of fuss made about public benefactors— 
after death; yet he sleeps in Kensal Green without a record. I 
once wrote in pencil on his tomb, ‘ He killed a bore;’ but the 
authorities I suppose objected to it, for it was rubbed out the next 
morning. 

Another class of ancient bores were the old Indians with their 
tiger stories, and slightly draped anecdotes of native ladies. But 
they had not the inexhaustible assortment of narratives which is 
possessed by the tale-teller of to-day ; and when you said ‘ Excuse 
me, that’s a capital story you are about to relate, but you have 
told it me before,’ it generally (though not always) stopped them. 

The political bore—with his ‘thin end of the wedge, sir,’— 
also flourished in those times; but though an attempt has been 
made quite recently to revive him upon the Eastern question, the 
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race may be said to have died out of London, though it is still 
extant—and very fierce—in desert parts of the country. Indeed, 
it is curious to one who is not young, and who takes pleasure in 
noting the ways of his fellow-creatures, to observe how long the 
country wears the cast-off clothes of the town in this respect. The 
classical bore (though rare) is still to be picked up by the social 
antiquary in the provinces—never in the towns, but quite in the 
heart of Arcadia; the old Indian is, I am told, to be still met with 
at Bath, though I have not seen a specimen myself for these twenty 
years; and the political bore—just now with his ‘ British interests, 
sir,’ and ¢ the Suez Canal ’—is rampant in all country districts. 

Now, in these days, and in London, our bores are of quite 
another stamp; they do not oppress you, and, as it were, stamp 
you out, like the elephant, who mercifully causes you to lose con- 
sciousness, but they play with you like the tiger with his prey 
before devouring it. They titillate, ever so slightly, your unwilling 
interest, and having thus caused you to be alive and sensitive to 
their every word, they proceed to the torture. The most common 
direction for the modern bore to take is the art channel. He has 
‘views’ upon certain modern painters, which he does not himself 
understand, but wishes to ventilate; or which, on the other hand, 
he not only does understand (or flatters himself so) but has taken 
up instead of a religious faith, and is prepared to go to the stake 
for them. I can remember the same epidemic in the pre-Raphaelite 
days, but it attacked us in a much more mitigated form. There 
was not the same eternal flow of verbiage, nor was it lit up with so 
fine a supply of moonshine. 

The disciples of the latest school of poets are of the same 
class, but their talk has occasionally some shred of meaning in it, 
some pin’s-head of solidity, while that of the art critics proper 
eludes the grasp of the intelligence altogether. If my dear young 
friend already referred to were alive, I know what he would do to 
these people. He would give them a dose of metaphysics, of 
which he knew nothing, and was therefore eminently qualified to 
speak. He would put them out as the patent extinctewr puts out 
the reek of flame and smoke by a still more fuliginous and offensive 
vapour. 

So limp and depressed has Society become under this Art- 
infliction, which she is much too cowardly to resent, that she has 
begun to shirk all entertainments of a would-be social character, 
and ‘goes in’ (as the poor thing calls it) for scientific lectures 
and the improvement of her mind. Conversation is denied to her, 
so she pays 7s. 6d. for a fautewil, and listens to disquisitions in the 
Royal Institution upon the ‘ Production of Fleas from Fleabites,’ 
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and the like amazing topics; whereof to hear her babble her own 
views, at second hand, in dining-rooms and drawing-rooms is, I 
must say, a great treat. 

We are continually called upon to congratulate ourselves upon 
the wane of priestcraft, but no Clergyman that ever I listened to 
approaches— within a good slice of eternity—our present Professors, 
in the way of boredom. We have delivered ourselves over unto 
them, bound hand and foot; but not, surely, for ever. A little 
courage, dear friends, and we may once more enjoy a genial 
evening with one another, as in the old times. The sword of 
sharpness may be necessary; I am afraid, indeed, just at first, you 
must even be a little rude; but with one good stroke or two you 
may cut your bonds, and be free men and women. 

First catch—no, there is no difficulty, alas! in catching them— 
first kill your bores. It is of no use ignoring them ; cotton wool in 
the ears I have tried without success; it must be gun cotton; 
abolish them with an explosion of your pent-up indignation, and 
then fit yourselves for freedom. 

For at present, believe me, you are not fit for it. The art of 
conversation has so long been lost among you, that your attempts 
in that way must needs at first be contemptible. 

I do not go to balls myself, but I was told by one who does 
that the following interchange of ideas took place of late in a certain 
ball-room ; he overheard it with his own ears, and it seems to me a 
charming example of what people say to one another, nowadays, 
under the impression that they are conversing. The dramatis 
persone are a young gentleman and a young lady of fashion. The 
latter having little or nothing to speak of on her shoulders, and 
naturally standing in a draught, after dancing, begins therefore 
to shiver. ‘Dear me,’ says she, smiling sweetly, ‘a goose must 
be walking over my grave.’ 

The young gentleman looks at her fondly, thinks a moment, 
and then observes, ‘ Happy goose!’ 

I am aware that a ball-room is not the place for intellectual 
converse, but did you ever hear such an epigram or repartee (for 
my informant feels certain both speakers thought it to be some- 
thing of that kind) as this? The young man, I am assured, was 
not an exceptionally stupid young man, which is of importance to 
the topic in hand. Of course there are very dull young men to 
whom conversation of any sort is impossible. I remember one, 
whose adventure as an undergraduate with a learned professor at 
Cambridge was in everybody’s mouth when I was at college. 
There was some family connection between them, which was the 
fatal cause of their brief intercourse. The Professor, who was very 
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deaf, asked his young friend to dinner. After the usual greetings, 
the company being dull or oppressed with the great learning of 
their entertainer, conversation languished, and then ceased. The 
undergraduate, in a blue funk, but thinking he ought to say some- 
thing though he had nothing to say—an evil that lies at the root 
of this matter, my friends—put the following inquiry, ‘Do you 
not think, Professor, that the Gogmagogs are very high hills?’ 

‘Sir, I do not catch your observation.’ 

‘Do you not think’ (much louder) ‘ that the Gogmagogs' are 
very high hills ?* 

The Professor shook his head ; not in dissent, alas !—that would 
have been an enormous relief to the young man—but to signify 
that he had still failed to understand what had been said. 

‘John, fetch my ear-trumpet.’ 

Imagine the condition of the undergraduate while that scien- 
tific instrument was being fetched from the top of the house! If 
there was such a thing as a black funk, his blue one had turned to 
it by that time, and he had not a dry thread on him. It is sad 
enough to have only a copper to drop into a silver collecting plate 
in the presence of a congregation; but to have to drop such an 
observation as ‘Do you not think, &c.,’ into an ear-trumpet with 
- a Professor of Divinity at the other end of it, transcends in the 
way of embarrassment all human experience. 

It cannot be denied that this undergraduate was naturally 
dull. But he had been brought up (in a Philistine family) to 
believe that it is our duty to make conversation whether we have 
the materials or not, just as the Egyptians compelled the poor 
Jews to make bricks without straw. 

This theory has been a most fruitful cause of the decay of 
social intercourse and geniality; it has begotten Chatterboxes, a 
pestilent race,"and encouraged colloquial inanity. 

The error of the young gentleman in the ball-room arose from 
a totally different circumstance; he was not a fool, like the other, 
but he thought it necessary to say something striking and artificial. 
‘Happy goose!’ had a sort of bastard sentiment underlying it, 
and he had an idea that he was paying a vague but high-flown, 
and therefore all the more acceptable, compliment. Yet, as there 
is nothing so pleasing in a fellow-creature as his obvious desire to 
please you, so there is nothing so easy--or that less requires the 
aid of artificiality—as to make that desire manifest. If, indeed, 
you have not got it, it is difficult to feign it; but no man is fit 
for conversation—in any genial sense —-who is not willing to p'ease 


1 The Gogmagogs are only hills because Cambridgeshire is flat: they are about 
14 feet or so above the level of the sea. 
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his neighbour. If he only wants to show his own wit, or to venti- 
late his own ideas, he doesn’t even understand what conversation 
means, and has certainly never experienced its charms. The best 
conversationalists I know are all kind-hearted; men of cheerful 
countenances and conciliatory manners; nor do I blame them if, 
when their advances are met with coldness or antagonism, they 
have, most of them, a rough side to their tongues. It is their 
misfortune that their sharp sayings under such circumstances are 
quoted, while their general agreeability is of course incapable of 
being represented. It is their habit, in the first place at all 
events, to endeavour to sympathise with their neighbour; and if 
he shows himself contemptuous or careless of such courtesy, it is 
only right that he should be taught better manners, in a way suit- 
able to the thickness of his skin. 

The present fondness for personalities is another obstacle to the 
interchange, I do not say of thoughts—for we are not all thought- 
ful—but of those tastes and opinions which are possessed more or 
less by every one, and which demand expression and encourage- 
ment as the flowers require air and sunshine. The malicious 
enjoyment of scandal is now preferred to all kindly converse; the 
result of which (among other evils) is, that scarcely a dinner party 
takes place without some one or other ‘ putting his foot in it,’ by 
hurting the feelings of some fellow-guest who is connected by 
blood or marriage with the ‘ parties’ implicated. Why should we 
not cultivate a little human sympathy with one another, instead of 
its opposite? Why not be natural instead of artificial? To show 
an interest in a fellow-creature’s calling, prospects, family, pursuits 
—even if you must need feign it—wins him or her over to you 
far more, believe me, and renders mutual confidence far easier, 
than an affected enthusiasm for Japanese,silks, or a pumped-up 
interest in the question as to whether the jar sold at Christie’s 
yesterday for a thousand guineas had a crack in it or not. Talk 
on ‘ Shakespeare and the Musical Glasses’ may have been open to 
objection, but what can be said of talk upon the musical glasses 
only, and between two persons who neither of them care for music! 
It is not too much to assert that one-half the time that might be 
otherwise passed in an agreeable manner with one’s fair neighbour, 
for “example, is devoted to asking her ‘Whether she has heard 
Fiddle-de-dee at the Monday Popular ?’ ‘ Whether she knows that 
the Court is coming to London the week after next ?’ and ‘ Whether 
she is going to the French Exhibition? ’—about none of which 
things you probably care one halfpenny; and though she may 
reply that Fiddle-de-dee is ‘quite too awfully nice,’ she cares as 
little as you do, It would not take much trouble, and would be 
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kinder as well as more sensible, to find out what she does care 
about ; but as it is, your cut-and-dried questions get cut-and-dried 
answers, which, though by no means dividing your attention with 
the fish and entrées, interfere with your appreciation of them. 

An amateur actress once complimented an amateur actor in 
my hearing upon his dramatic talents: ‘ You are never so natural, 
Mr. A.,’ she said, ‘as when you are on the stage.’ 

‘And you, Lady B., are never so much an actress,’ he rejoined, 
‘as when you are off it.’ Which, though rude, was perfectly true. 

Society is growing more and more stagey and artificial daily, 
but especially the female portion of it. Those who talk, talk for 
effect ; and the rest attitudinise. It is quite marvellous how few 
women are left in the world—and not many men—-who venture to 
be natural. Yet it is the most charming of all styles of talk, and 
certainly the easiest—since it has neither to be acquired nor 
assumed. It may, indeed, be urged, that when people are by 
nature disagreeable, it is to the public advantage that they should 
not be natural in their manners. Let us take it for granted, then, 
in future, that when folks are artificial, they have something to 
hide which would otherwise disgrace them. Naturalness will then 
be the touchstone of character, as it is the keystone of all human 
intercourse. 

Believe me, my friends, this is the nearest road to social enjoy- 
ment; the best contribution towards the extinction of all kinds 
of boredom, from ‘a few words on the topics of the day * down to 
‘a little music in the evening’; and the only chance that is left 
to us of the Revival of Conversation. 
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A MYSTERY OF MODERN VENICE. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


THE SECOND PART (continwed)—Cuarter VI. 


Tue next day, the friend and legal adviser of Agnes Lockwood, 
Mr. Troy, called on her by appointment in the evening. 

Mrs. Ferrari—still persisting in the conviction of her husband’s 
death—had sufficiently recovered to be present at the consultation. 
Assisted by Agnes, she told the lawyer the little that was known 
relating to Ferrari’s disappearance, and then produced the corre- 
spondence connected with that event. Mr. Troy read (first) the 
three letters addressed by Ferrari to his wife ; (secondly) the letter 
written by Ferrari’s courier- friend, describing his visit to the palace 
and his interview with Lady Montbarry; and (thirdly) the one 
line of anonymous writing which had accompanied the extraordi- 
nary gift of a thousand pounds to Ferrari’s wife. 

Well known, at a later period, as the lawyer who acted for 
Lady Lydiard, in the case of theft, generally described as the case 
of ‘ My Lady’s Money,’ Mr. Troy was not only a man of learning 
and experience in his profession—he was also a man who had seen 
something of society at home and abroad. He possessed a keen 
eye for character, a quaint humour, and a kindly nature which 
had not been deteriorated even by a lawyer’s professional experience 
of mankind. With all these personal advantages, it is a question, 
nevertheless, whether he was the fittest adviser whom Agnes could 
have chosen under the circumstances. Little Mrs. Ferrari, with 
many domestic merits, was an essentially commonplace woman. Mr. 
Troy was the last person living who was likely to attract her 
sympathies—he was the exact opposite of a commonplace man. 

‘She looks very ill, poor thing!’ In these words the lawyer 
opened the business of the evening, referring to Mrs. Ferrari as 
unceremoniously as if she had been out of the room. 

‘ She has suffered a terrible shock,’ Agnes answered. 

Mr. Troy turned to Mrs. Ferrari, and looked at her again, 
with the interest due to the victim of a shock. He drummed 
absently with his fingers on the table. At last he spoke to her. 
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‘My good lady, you don’t really believe that your husband is 
dead ?’ 

Mrs. Ferrari put her handkerchief to her eyes. The word 
‘dead’ was ineffectual to express her feelings. ‘Murdered!’ she 
said sternly, behind her handkerchief. 

‘Why? And by whom ?’ Mr. Troy asked. 

Mrs. Ferrari seemed to find some difficulty in answering. 
‘You have read my husband’s letters, sir,’ she began. ‘I believe 
he discovered——’ She got as far as that, and there she 
stopped. 

‘ What did he discover ?’ 

There are limits to human patience—even the patience of a 
bereaved wife. This cool question irritated Mrs. Ferrari into ex- 
pressing herself plainly at last. 

* He discovered Lady Montbarry and the Baron! 


’ she answered, 


with a burst of hysterical vehemence. ‘The Baron is no more 
that vile woman’s brother than I am. The wickedness of those 
two wretches came to my poor dear husband’s knowledge. The 
lady’s maid left her place on account of it. If Ferrari had gone 
away too, he would have been alive at this moment. They have 
killed him. I say they have killed him, to prevent it from getting 
to Lord Montbarry’s ears.’ So, in short sharp sentences, and in 


louder and louder accents, Mrs. Ferrari stated her opinion of the 
case. 

Still keeping his own view in reserve, Mr. Troy listened with an 
expression of satirical approval. 

‘Very strongly stated, Mrs. Ferrari,’ he said. ‘You build up 
your sentences well; you clench your conclusions in a workmanlike 
manner. If you had been a man, you would have made a good 
lawyer—you would have taken juries by the scruff of their necks. 
Complete the case, my good lady—complete the case. Tell us 
next who sent you this letter, enclosing the bank-note. The “two 
wretches” who murdered Mr. Ferrari would hardly put their hands 
in their pockets and send you a thousand pounds. Who is it— 
eh? I see the post-mark on the letter is “ Venice.” Have you 
any friend in that interesting city, with a large heart, and a purse 
to correspond, who has been let into the secret and who wishes to 
console you anonymously ?’ 

it was not easy to reply to this. Mrs. Ferrari began to feel 
the first inward approaches of something like hatred towards Mr. 
Troy. ‘I don’t understand you, sir,’ she answered. ‘I don’t think 
this is a joking matter.’ 

Agnes interfered, for the first time. She drew her chair a little 
nearer to her legal counsellor and friend, 
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‘What is the most probable explanation, in your opinion ?’ she 
asked. 

‘TI shall offend Mrs. Ferrari if I tell you,’ Mr. Troy answered. 

‘No, sir, you won’t!’ cried Mrs. Ferrari, hating Mr. Troy un- 
disguisedly by this time. 

The lawyer leaned back in his chair. ‘ Very well, he said, in 
his most good-humoured manner. ‘ Let’s have it out. Observe, 
madam, I don’t dispute your view of the position of affairs at the 
palace in Venice. You have your husband’s letters to justify you; 
and you have also the significant fact that Lady Montbarry’s maid 
did really leave the house. We will say, then, that Lord Montbarry 
has presumably been made the victim of a foul wrong—that Mr. 
Ferrari was the first to find it out—and that the guilty persons 
had reason to fear, not only that he would acquaint Lord Mont- 
barry with his discovery, but that he would be a principal witness 
against them if the scandal was made public in a court of law. 
Now mark! Admitting all this, I draw a totally different conclu- 
sion from the conclusion at which you have arrived. Here is your 
husband left in this miserable household of three, under very 
awkward circumstances for him. What does he do? But for the 
bank-note and the written message sent to you with it, I should 
say that he had wisely withdrawn himself from association with a 
disgraceful discovery and exposure, by taking secretly to flight. The 
money modifies this view—unfavourably so far as Mr. Ferrari is 
concerned. I still believe he is keeping out of the way. But I 
now say he is paid for keeping out of the way—and that bank- 
note there on the table is the price of his absence, paid by the 
guilty persons to his wife.’ 

Mrs. Ferrari’s watery grey eyes brightened suddenly; Mrs. 
Ferrari’s dull drab-coloured complexion became enlivened by a 
glow of brilliant red. 

‘It’s false!’ she cried. ‘It’s a burning shame to speak of my 
husband in that way!’ 

‘I told you I should offend you!’ said Mr. Troy. 

Agnes interposed once more—in the interests of peace. She 
took the offended wife’s hand; she appealed to the lawyer to re- 
consider that side of his theory which reflected harshly on Ferrari. 
Whiie she was still speaking, the servant interrupted her by enter- 
ing the room with a visiting-card. It was the card of Henry 
Westwick ; and there was an ominous request written on it in 
pencil. ‘I bring bad news. Let me see you for a minute down- 
stairs.” Agnes immediately left the room. 

Alone with Mrs. Ferrari, Mr. Troy permitted his natural kind- 
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ness of heart to show itself on the surface at last. He tried to 
make his peace with the courier’s wife. 

‘You have every claim, my good soul, to resent a reflection 
cast upon your husband,’ he began. ‘I may even say that I re- 
spect you for speaking so warmly in his defence. At the same 
time, remember that I am bound, in such a serious matter as this, 
to tell you what is really in my mind. I can have no intention 
of offending you, seeing that I am a total stranger to you and to 
Mr. Ferrari. A thousand pounds is a large sum of money; and a 
poor man may excusably be tempted by it to do nothing worse 
than to keep out of the way for a while. My only interest, acting 
on your behalf, is to get at the truth. If you will give me time, 
I see no reason to despair of finding your husband yet.’ 

Ferrari’s wife listened, without being convinced: her narrow 
little mind, filled to its extreme capacity by her unfavourable 
opinion of Mr. Troy, had no room left for the process of correcting 
its first impression. ‘Iam much obliged to you, sir, was all she 
said. Her eyes were more communicative—her eyes added, in 
their language, ‘You may say what you please; I will never for- 
give you to my dying day.’ 

Mr. Troy gave it up. He composedly wheeled his chair round, 
* put his hands in his pockets, and looked out of window. 

After an interval of silence, the drawing-room door was 
opened. 

Mr. Troy wheeled round again briskly to the table, expecting 
to see Agnes. To his surprise, there appeared, in her place, a 
perfect stranger to him—a gentleman, in the prime of life, with a 
marked expression of pain and embarrassment on his handsome 
face. \ He looked at Mr. Troy, and bowed gravely. 

‘I am so unfortunate as to have brought news to Miss Agnes 
Lockwood which bas »reatly distressed her, he said. ‘She has 
retired to her room, i am requested to make her excuses, and to 
speak to you in her place.’ 

Having introduced himself in those terms, he noticed Mrs. 
Ferrari, and held out his hand to her kindly. ‘It is some years 
since we last met, Emily,’ he said. ‘Iam afraid you have almost for- 
gotten the “ Master Henry” of old times.’ Emily, in some little 
confusion, made her acknowledgments, and begged to know if she 
could be of any use to Miss Lockwood. ‘The old nurse is with 
her,’ Henry answered; ‘they will be better left together.’ He 
turned once more to Mr. Troy. ‘I ought to tell you, he said, 
‘that my name is Henry Westwick. I am the younger brother of 
the late Lord Montbarry.’ 

‘ The late Lord Montbarry!’ Mr. Troy exclaimed. 
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‘ My brother died at Venice, yesterday evening. There is the 
telegram.’ With that startling answer, he handed the paper to 
Mr. Troy. 

The message was in these words: 

‘Lady Montbarry, Venice. To Stephen Robert Westwick, 
Newbury’s Hotel, London. It is useless to take the journey. 
Lord Montbarry died of bronchitis, at 8.40 this evening. All 
needful details by post.’ 

‘ Was this expected, sir?’ the lawyer asked. 

‘I cannot say that it has taken us entirely by surprise,’ Henry 
answered. ‘ My. brother Stephen (who is now the head of the 
family) received a telegram three days since, informing him that 
alarming symptoms had declared themselves, and that a second 
physician had been called in. He telegraphed back to say that he 
had left Ireland for London, on his way to Venice, and to direct 
that any further message might be sent to his hotel. The reply 
came in a second telegram. It announced that Lord Montbarry 
was in a state of insensibility, and that, in his brief intervals of 
consciousness, he recognised nobody. My brother was advised to 
wait in London for later information. The third telegram is now 
in your hands. That is all I know, up to the present time.’ 

Happening to look at the courier’s wife, Mr. Troy was struck 
by the expression of blank fear which showed itself in the woman’s 
face. 

‘Mrs. Ferrari, he said, ‘have you heard what Mr. Westwick 
has just told me?’ 

‘Every word of it, sir.’ 

‘ Have you any questions to ask ?’ 

‘No, sir? 

‘You seem to be alarmed,’ the lawyer persisted. ‘Is it still 
about your husband ?’ 

‘I shall never see my husband again, sir. I have thought so 
all along, as you know. I feel sure of it now.’ 

‘Sure of it, after what you have just heard?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Can you tell me why ?’ 

‘No, sir. It’s a feeling I have. I can’t tell why.’ 

‘Oh, a feeling ?’ Mr. Troy repeated, in a tone of compassionate 
contempt. ‘When it comes to feelings, my good soul ——!’ 
He left the sentence unfinished, and rose to take his leave of 
Mr. Westwick. The truth is, he began to feel puzzled himself, 
and he did not choose to let Mrs. Ferrari see it. ‘Accept the 
expression of my sympathy, sir,’ he said to Mr. Westwick politely. 
‘I wish you good evening.’ 
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Henry turned to Mrs. Ferrari as the lawyer closed the door, 
‘I have heard of your trouble, Emily, from Miss Lockwood. Is 
there anything I can do to help you?’ 

‘Nothing, sir, thank you. Perhaps, I had better go home after 
what has happened? I will call to-morrow, and see if I can be of 
any use to Miss Agnes. I am very sorry for her.’ She stole away, 
with her formal curtsey, her noiseless step, and her obstinate 
resolution to take the gloomiest view of her husband’s case. 

Henry Westwick looked round him in the solitude of the little 
drawing-room. There was nothing to keep him in the house, and 
yet he lingered in it. It was something to be even near Agnes— 
to see the things belonging to her that were scattered about the 
room. There, in one corner, was her chair, with her embroidery 
on the work-table by its side. On the little easel near the window 
was her last drawing, not quite finished yet. The book she had 
been reading lay on the sofa, with her tiny pencil-case in it to 
mark the place at which she had left off. One after another, he 
looked at the objects that reminded him of the woman whom he 
loved—took them up tenderly—and laid them down again with a 
sigh. Ah, how far, how unattainably far from him, she was still! 
‘She will never forget Montbarry,’ he thought to himself as he 
took up his hat to go. ‘ Not one of us feels his death as she feels 
it. Miserable, miserable wretch—how she loved him !’ 

In the street, as Henry closed the house-door, he was stopped 
by a passing acquaintance—a wearisome inquisitive man—doubly 
unwelcome to him, at that moment. ‘Sad news, Westwick, this 
about your brother. Rather an unexpected death, wasn’t it? We 
never heard at the club that Montbarry’s lungs were weak. What 
will the insurance offices do?’ 

Henry started; he had never thought of his brother’s life 
insurance. What could the offices do but pay? A death by 
bronchitis, certified by two physicians, was surely the least dis- 
putable of all deaths. ‘I wish you hadn’t put that question into 
my head!’ he broke out irritably. ‘ Ah!’ said his friend, ‘ you 
think the widow will get the money? SodoI! so do I!’ 


Cuarter VII. 


Some days later, the insurance offices (two in number) received 
the formal announcement of Lord Montbarry’s death, from her 
ladyship’s London solicitors. The sum insured in each office was 
five thousand pounds—on which one year’s premium only had been 
paid. In the face of such a pecuniary emergency as this, the 
Directors thought it desirable to consider their position. The 
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medical advisers of the two offices, who had recommended the 
insurance of Lord Montbarry’s life, were called into council over 
their own reports. The result excited some interest among 
persons connected with the business of life insurance. Without 
absolutely declining to pay the money, the two offices (acting in 
concert) decided on sending a commission of inquiry to Venice, 
‘for the purpose of obtaining further information.’ 

Mr. Troy received the earliest intelligence of what was going 
on. He wrote at once to communicate his news to Agnes; adding, 
what he considered to be a valuable hint, in these words: 

‘You are intimately acquainted, I know, with Lady Barville, 
the late Lord Montbarry’s eldest sister. The solicitors employed 
by her husband, are also the solicitors to one of the two insurance 
offices. There may possibly be something in the Report of the 
commission of inquiry touching on Ferrari’s disappearance. 
Ordinary persons would not be permitted, of course, to see such a 
document. But a sister of the late lord is so near a relative as to 
be an exception to general rules. If Sir Theodore Barville puts it 
on that footing, the lawyers, even if they do not allow his wife to 
look at the Report, will at least answer any discreet questions she 
may ask referring to it.’ 

The reply was received by return of post. Agnes declined to 
avail herself of Mr. Troy’s proposal. 

‘ My interference, innocent as it was,’ she wrote, ‘has already 
been productive of such deplorable results, that I cannot and dare 
not stir any further in the case of Ferrari. If I had not consented 
to let that unfortunate man refer to me by name, the late Lord 
Montbarry would never have engaged him, and his wife would 
have been spared the misery and suspense from which she is 
suffering now. I would not even look at the Report to which you 
allude if it was placed in my hands—I have heard more than 
enough already of that hideous life in the palace at Venice. If 
Mrs. Ferrari chooses to address herself to Lady Barville (with your 
assistance), that is of course quite another thing. But, even in 
this case, I must make it a positive condition that my name shall 
not be mentioned. Forgive me, dear Mr. Troy! I am very un- 
happy, and very unreasonable—but I am only a woman, and you 
must not expect too much from me.’ 

Foiled in this direction, the lawyer next advised making the 
attempt to discover the present address of Lady Montharry’s 
English maid. This excellent suggestion had one drawback: it 
could only be carried out by spending money—and there was no 
money to spend. Mrs. Ferrari shrank from the bare idea of making 
any use of the thousand-pound note. It had been deposited in the 
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safe keeping of a bank. If it was even mentioned in her hearing, 
she shuddered and referred to it, with melodramatic fervour, as 
‘my husband’s blood-money !’ 

So, under stress of circumstances, the attempt to solve the 
mystery of Ferrari’s disappearance was suspended for a while. 

It was the last month of the year 1860. The commission of 
inquiry was already at work; having begun its investigations on 
December 6. On the 10th, the term for which the late Lord 
Montbarry had hired the Venetian palace, expired. News by 
telegram reached the insurance offices that Lady Montbarry had 
been advised by her lawyers to leave for London with as little 
delay as possible. Baron Rivar, it was believed, would accompany 
her to England, but would not remain in that country, unless his 
services were absolutely required by her ladyship. The Baron, 
‘well known as an enthusiastic student of chemistry,’ had 
heard of certain recent discoveries in connection with that 
science, in the United States, and was anxious to investigate them 
personally. 

These items of news, coilected by Mr. Troy, were duly com- 
municated to Mrs. Ferrari, whose anxiety about her husband made 
- her a frequent, a too frequent, visitor at the lawyer’s office. She 
attempted to relate what she had heard to her good friend and 
protectress. Agnes steadily refused to listen, and positively for- 
bade any further conversation relating to Lord Montbarry’s wife, 
now that Lord Montbarry was no more. ‘ You have Mr. Troy to 
advise you,’ she said; ‘and you are welcome to what little money 
I can spare, if money is wanted. All I ask in return is that you 
will not distress me. I am trying to separate myself from remem- 
brances——’ her voice faltered; she paused to control herself— 
‘from remembrances, she resumed, ‘ which are sadder than ever 
since I have heard of Lord Montbarry’s death. Help me by your 
silence to recover my spirits, if I can. Let me hear nothing more, 
until [ can rejoice with you that your husband is found.’ 

Time advanced to the 13th of the month; and more in- 
formation of the interesting sort reached Mr. Troy. The labours 
of the insurance commission had come to an end—the Report had 
been received from Venice on that day. 


Cnarter VIII. 


On the 14th the Directors and their legal advisers met 
for the reading of the Report, with closed doors. These were the 
terms in which the Commissioners related the results of their 
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‘ Private and confidential. 


‘We have the honour to inform our Directors that we arrived 
in Venice on December 6, 1860. On the same day we proceeded 
to the palace inhabited by Lord Montbarry at the time of his last 
illness and death. 

‘We were received with all possible courtesy by Lady Mont- 
barry’s brother, Baron Rivar. ‘“ My sister was her husband’s only 
attendant throughout his illness,” the Baron informed us. “She is 
overwhelmed by grief and fatigue—or she would have been here to 
receive you personally. What are your wishes, gentlemen? and 
what can I do for you, in her ladyship’s place ? ” 

‘In accordance with our instructions, we answered that the 
death and burial of Lord Montbarry abroad made it desirable to 
obtain more complete information relating to his illness, and to the 
circumstances which had attended it, than could be conveyed in 
writing. We explained that the law provided for the lapse of a 
certain interval of time before the payment of the sum assured, 
and we expressed our wish to conduct the inquiry with the most 
respectful consideration for her ladyship’s feelings, and for the con- 
venience of any other members of the family inhabiting the house. 

‘To this the Baron replied, “I am the only member of the 
family living here, and I and the palace are entirely at your dis- 
posal.” From first to last we found this gentleman perfectly 
straightforward, and most amiably willing to assist us. 

‘With the one exception of her ladyship’s room, we went over 
the whole of the palace the same day. It is an immense place, 
only partially furnished. The first floor and part of the second 
floor were the portions of it that had been inhabited by Lord 
Montbarry and the members of the household. We saw the 
bedchamber, at one extremity of the palace, in which his lordship 
died, and the small room communicating with it, which he used 
asa study. Next to this was a large apartment or hall, the doors 
of which he habitually kept locked, his object being (as we were 
informed) to pursue his studies uninterruptedly in perfect solitude. 
On the other side of the large hall were the bedchamber occupied 
by her ladyship, and. the dressing-room in which the maid slept 
previous to her departure for England. Beyond these were the 
dining and reception rooms, opening into an antechamber, which 
gave access to the grand staircase of the palace. 

‘ The only inhabited rooms on the second floor were the sitting- 
room and bed-room occupied, by Baron Rivar, and a:.other room at 
some distanee from it, which had been the bed~room of the courier 
Ferrari, 
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‘The rooms on the third floor and on the basement were 
completely unfurnished, and in a condition of great neglect. We 
inquired if there was anything to be seen below the basement—and 
we were at once informed that there were vaults beneath, which 
we were at perfect liberty to visit. 

‘ We went down, soas to leave no part of the palace unexplored. 
The vaults were, it was believed, used as dungeons in the old times 
—say, some centuries since. Air and light were only partially 
admitted to these dismal places by two long shafts of winding 
construction, which communicated with the back yard of the 
palace, and the openings of which, high above the ground, were 
protected by iron gratings. The stone stairs leading down into 
the vaults could be closed at will by a heavy trap-door in the back 
hall, which we found open. The Baron himself led the way down 
the stairs. We remarked that it might be awkward if that trap- 
door fell down and closed the opening behind us. The Baron 
smiled at the idea. “ Don’t be alarmed, gentlemen,” he said ; “ the 
door is safe. I had an interest in seeing to it myself, when we 
first inhabited the palace. My favourite study is the study of 
experimental chemistry—and my workshop, since we have been in 
.Venice, is down here.” 

‘These last words explained a curious smell in the vaults, 
which we noticed the moment we entered them. We can only 
describe the smell by saying that it was of a two-fold sort—faintly 
aromatic, as it were, in its first effect, but with some after-odour 
very sickening in our nostrils. The Baron’s furnaces and retorts, 
and other things, were all there to speak for themselves, together 
with some packages of chemicals, having the name and address of 
the person who had supplied them plainly visible on their labels. 
“‘ Not a pleasant place for study,” Baron Rivar observed, “ but my 
sister is timid. Shehas a horror of chemical smells and explosions 
—and she has banished me to these lower regions, so that my expe- 
riments may neither be smelt nor heard.” He held out his hands, 
on which we had noticed that he wore gloves in the house. 
** Accidents will happen sometimes,” he said, “no matter how 
careful a man may be. I burnt my hands severely in trying a 
new combination the other day, and they are only recovering now.” 

‘We mention these otherwise unimportant incidents, in order 
to show that our exploration of the palace was not impeded by 
any attempt at concealment. We were even admitted to her 
ladyship’s own room—on a subsequent occasion, when she went out 
to take theair. Our instructions recommended us to examine his 
lordship’s residence, because the extreme privacy of his life at Venice, 
and the remarkable departure of the only two servants in the 
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house, might have some suspicious connection with the nature of 
his death. We found nothing to justify suspicion. 

‘As to his lordship’s retired way of life, we have conversed on 
the subject with the consul and the banker—the only two strangers 
who held any communication with him. He called once at the 
bank to obtain money on his letter of credit, and excused himself 
from accepting an invitation to visit the banker at his private 
residence, on the ground of delicate health. His lordship wrote 
to the same effect on sending his card to the consul, to excuse 
himself from personally returning that gentleman’s visit to the 
palace. We have seen the letter, and we beg to offer the following 
copy of it. ‘“‘ Many years passed in India have injured my con- 
stitution. I have ceased to go into society; the one occupation 
of my life now is the study of Oriental literature. The air of Italy 
is better for me than the air of England, or I should never have 
left home. Pray accept the apologies of a student and an invalid. 
The active part of my life is at an end.” The self-seclusion of his 
lordship seems to us to be explained in these brief lines. We have 
not, however, on that account spared our inquiries in other 
directions. Nothing to excite a suspicion of anything wrong has 
come to our knowledge. 

‘As to the departure of the lady’s maid, we have seen the 
woman’s receipt for her wages, in which it is expressly stated that 
she left Lady Montbarry’s service because she disliked the Con- 
tinent, and wished to get back to her own country. This is not an 
uncommon result of taking English servants to foreign parts. 
Lady Montbarry has informed us that she abstained from engaging 
another maid, in consequence of the extreme dislike which his 
lordship expressed to having strangers in the house, in the state of 
his health at that time. 

‘The disappearance of the courier Ferrari is, in itself, unques- 
tionably a suspicious circumstance. Neither her ladyship nor the 
Baron can explain it; and no investigation that we could make 
has thrown the smallest light on this event, or has justified us in 
associating it, directly or indirectly, with the object of our inquiry. 
We have even gone the length of examining the portmanteau 
which Ferrari left behind him. It contains nothing but clothes 
and linen—no money, and not even a scrap of paper in the pockets 
of the clothes. The portmanteau remains in charge of the 
police. 

‘ We have also found opportunities of speaking privately to the 
old woman who attends to the rooms occupied by her ladyship and 
the Baron. She was recommended to fill this situation by the 
keeper of the restaurant who has supplied the meals to the family 
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throughout the period of their residence at the palace. Her cha- 
racter is most favourably spoken of. Unfortunately, her limited 
intelligence makes her of no value as a witness. We were patient 
and careful in questioning her, and we found her perfectly willing 
to answer us; but we could elicit nothing which is worth including 
in the present Report. 

‘On the second day of our inquiries, we had the honour of an 
interview with Lady Montbarry. Her ladyship looked miserably 
worn and ill, and seemed to be quite at a loss to understand what 
we wanted with her. Baron Rivar, who introduced us, explained 
the nature of our errand in Venice, and took pains to assure her 
that it was a purely formal duty on which we were engaged. 
Having satisfied her ladyship on this point, he discreetly left the 
room. 

‘The questions which we addressed to Lady Montbarry related 
mainly, of course, to his lordship’s illness. The answers, given 
with great nervousness of manner, but without the slightest 
appearance of reserve, informed us of the facts that follow: 

‘Lord Montbarry had been out of order for some time past— 
nervous and irritable. He first complained of having taken cold 
on November, 13 last; he passed a wakeful and feverish night, 
and remained in bed the next day. Her ladyship proposed send- 
ing for medical advice. He refused to allow her to do this, saying 
that he could quite easily be his own doctor in such a trifling 
matter as a cold. Some hot lemonade was made at his request, 
with a view to producing perspiration. Lady Montbarry’s maid 
having left her at that time, the courier Ferrari (then the only 
servant in the house) went out to buy the lemons. Her ladyship 
made the drink with her own hands. It was successful in produc- 
ing perspiration—and Lord Montbarry had some hours of sleep 
afterwards. Later in the day, having need of Ferrari’s services, 
Lady Montbarry rang for him. The bell was not answered. 
Baron Rivar searched for the man, in the palace and out of it, in 
vain. From that time forth, not a trace of Ferrari could be dis- 
covered. This happened on November 14. 

‘On the night of the 14th, 'the feverish symptoms accom- 
panying his lordship’s cold returned. They were in part perhaps 
attributable to the annoyance and alarm caused by Ferrari’s 
mysterious disappearance. It had been impossible to conceal the 
circumstance, as his lordship rang repeatedly for the courier; in- 
sisting that the man should relieve Lady Montbarry and the 
Baron by taking their places during the night at his bedside. 

‘On the 15th (the day on which the old woman first came to 
do the house-work), his lordship complained of sore throat, and of a 
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feeling of oppression on the chest. On this day, and again on the 
16th, her ladyship and the Baron entreated him to see adoctor. He 
still refused. “I don’t want strange faces about me; my cold 
will run its course, in spite of the doctor,”—that was his answer. 
On the 17th he was so much worse, that it was decided to send 
for medical help whether he liked it or not. Baron Rivar, after 
inquiry at the consul’s, secured the services of Doctor Bruno, 
well known as an eminent physician in Venice; with the addi- 
tional recommendation of having resided in England, and having 
made himself acquainted with English forms of medical practice. 


‘Thus far, our account of his lordship’s illness has been derived 
from statements made by Lady Montbarry. The narrative will 
now be most fitly continued in the language of the doctor’s own 
report, herewith subjoined. 


‘« My medical diary informs me that I first saw the English 
Lord Montbarry, on November 17. He was suffering from a sharp 
attack of bronchitis. Some precious time had been lost, through 
his obstinate objection to the presence of a medical man at his 
bedside. Generally speaking, he appeared to be in a delicate state 
of health. His nervous system was out of order—he was at once 
timid and contradictory. When I spoke to him in English, he 
answered in Italian; and when I tried him in Italian, he went 
back to English. It mattered little—the malady had already 
made such progress that he could only speak a few words at a 
time, and those in a whisper. 

*“ Tat once applied the necessary remedies. Copies of my pre- 
scriptions (with translation into English) accompany the present 
statements, and are left to speak for themselves. 

‘“ For the next three days I was in constant attendance on my 
patient. He answered to the remedies employed—improving 
slowly, but decidedly. I could conscientiously assure Lady 
Montbarry that no danger was to be apprehended thus far. She 
was indeed a most devoted wife. I vainly endeavoured to induce 
her to accept the services of a competent nurse: she would allow 
nobody to attend on her husband but herself. Night and day 
this estimable woman was at his bedside. In her brief intervals 
of repose, her brother watched the sick man in her place. This 
brother was, I must say, very good company, in the intervals when 
we had time for alittle talk. He dabbled in chemistry, down in the 
horrid under-water vaults of the palace; and he wanted to show me 
some of his experiments. I have enough of chemistry in writing 
prescriptions—and I declined. He took it quite good-humouredly. 
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‘Tam straying away from my subject. Let me return to the 
sick lord. 

*“Up to the 20th, then, things went well enough. I was 
quite unprepared for the disastrous change that showed itself, 
when I paid Lord Montbarry my morning visit on the 21st. He 
had relapsed, and seriously relapsed. Examining him to discover 
the cause, I found symptoms of pneumonia—that is to say, in 
unmedical language, inflammation of the substance of the lungs. 
He breathed with difficulty, and was only partially able to relieve 
himself by coughing. I made the strictest inquiries, and was 
assured that his medicine had been administered as carefully as 
usual, and that he had not been exposed to any changes of tem- 
perature. It was with great reluctance that I added to Lady 
Montbarry’s distress; but I felt bound, when she suggested a con- 
sultation with another physician, to own that I too thought there 
was really need for it. 

‘** Her ladyship instructed me to spare no expense, and to get 
the best medical opinion in Italy. The best opinion was happily 
within our reach. The first and foremost of Italian physicians, is 
Torello of Padua. I sent a special messenger for the great man. 

He arrived on the evening of the 21st, and confirmed my 
' opinion that pneumonia had set in, and that our patient’s life was 
in danger. I told him what my treatment of the case had been, 
and he approved of it in every particular. He made some valu- 
able suggestions, and (at Lady Montbarry’s express request) he 
consented to defer his return to Padua until the following morn- 
ing. 

*“ We both saw the patient at intervals in the course of the 
night. The disease, steadily advancing, set our utmost resistance 
at defiance. In the nanny Doctor Torello took his leave. ‘I 
can be of no further use,’ he said to me. ‘The man is past all 
help—and he ought to know it.’ 

*« Later in the day I warned my lord, as gently as I could, that 
his time had come. Iam informed that there are serious reasons 
for my stating what passed between us on this occasion, in detail, 
and without any reserve. I comply with the request. 

*« Lord Montbarry received the intelligence of his approaching 
death with becoming composure, but with a certain doubt. He 
signed to me to put my ear to his mouth. He whispered faintly, 
‘Are you sure?’ It was no time to deceive him; I said, ‘ Posi- 
tively sure.’ He waited a little, gasping for breath, and then he 
whispered again, ‘Feel under my pillow.’ I found under his 
pillow a letter, sealed and stamped, ready for the post. His next 
words were just audible and no more—‘ Post it yourself. I 
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answered, of course, that I would do so—and I did post the letter 
with my own hand. I looked at the address. It was directed to 
a lady in London. The street I cannot remember. The name I 
can perfectly recall: it was an Italian name—‘ Mrs. Ferrari.’ 

‘That night my lord nearly died of asphyxia. I got him 
through it for the time; and his eyes showed that he under- 
stood me when I told him, the next morning, that I had posted 
the letter. This was his last effort of consciousness. When I 
saw him again he was sunk in apathy. He lingered in a state of 
insensibility, supported by stimulants, until the 25th, and died 
(unconscious to the last) on the evening of that day. 

*“ As to the cause of his death, it seems (if I may be excused for 
saying so) simply absurd to ask the question. Bronchitis, ter- 
minating in pneumonia—there is no more doubt that this, and 
this only, was the malady of which he expired, than that two and 
two make four. Doctor Torello’s own note of the case is added 
here to a duplicate of my certificate, in order (as I am informed) 
to satisfy some English offices in which his lordship’s life was in- 
sured. The English offices must have been founded by that cele- 
brated saint and doubter, mentioned in the New Testament, whose 
name was Thomas!” 


‘Doctor Bruno’s narrative ends here. 

‘ Reverting for a moment to our inquiries addressed to Lady 
Montbarry, we have to report that she can give us no information 
on the subject of the letter which the doctor posted at Lord 
Montbarry’s request. When his lordship wrote it? what it con- 
tained? why he kept it a secret from Lady Montbarry (and 
from the Baron also)? and why he should write at all to the wife 
of his courier? these are questions to which we find it simply im- 
possible to obtain any replies. It seems even useless to say that 
the matter is open to suspicion. Suspicion implies conjecture of 
some kind—and the letter under my lord’s pillow baffles all con- 
jecture. Application to Mrs. Ferrari may perhaps clear up the 
mystery. Her residence in London will be easily discovered at 
the Italian Couriers’ Office, Golden Square. 

‘Having arrived at the close of the present Report, we have 
now to draw your attention to the conclusion which is justified by 
the results of our investigation. 

‘The plain question before our Directors and ourselves appears 
to be this: Has the inquiry revealed any extraordinary circum- 
stances which render the death of Lord Montbarry open to sus- 
picion? The inquiry has revealed extraordinary circumstances 
beyond all doubt—such as the disappearance of Ferrari, the re~ 
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markable absence of the customary establishment of servants in 
the house, and the mysterious letter which his lordship asked the 
doctor to post. But where is the proof that any one of these 
circumstances is associated—suspiciously and directly associated— 
with the only event which concerns us, the event of Lord Mont- 
barry’s death? In the absence of any such proof, and in the face 
of the evidence of two eminent physicians, it is impossible to dis- 
pute the statement on the certificate that his lordship died a 
natural death. We are bound, therefore, to report, that there 
are no valid grounds for refusing the payment of the sum for which 
the late Lord Montbarry’s life was assured. 

‘We shall send these lines to you by the post of to-morrow, 
December 10; leaving time to receive your further instructions 
(if any), in reply to our telegram of this evening announcing the 
conclusion of the inquiry.’ 


Cuarter IX. 


‘ Now, my good creature, whatever you have to say to me, out 
with it at once! I don’t want to hurry you needlessly ; but these 
are business hours, and I have other people’s affairs to attend to 
* besides yours.’ 

Addressing Ferrari’s wife, with his usual blunt good-humour, 
in these terms, Mr. Troy registered the lapse of time by a glance 
at the watch on his desk, and then waited to hear what his client 
had to say to him. 

‘It’s something more, sir, about the letter with the thousand- 
pound note,’ Mrs. Ferrari began. ‘I have found out who sent it 
to me.” 

Mr. Troy started. ‘This is news indeed!’ he said. ‘* Who 
sent you the letter?’ 

‘Lord Montbarry sent it, sir.’ 

It was not easy to take Mr. Troy by surprise. But Mrs. 
Ferrari threw him completely off his balance. Fora while he could 
only look at her in silent surprise. ‘Nonsense!’ he said, as soon 
as he had recovered himself. ‘There is some mistake—-ic can’t 
be!” 

‘There is no mistake,’ Mrs. Ferrari rejoined, in her most posi- 
tive manner. ‘Two gentlemen from the insurance offices called on 
me this morning, to see the letter. They were completely 
puzzled—especially when they heard of the bank-note inside. 
But they know who sent the letter. His lordship’s doctor in 
Venice posted it at his lordship’s request. Go to the gentlemen 
yourself, sir, if you don’t believe me. They were polite enough to 
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ask if I could account for Lord Montbarry writing to me and send- 
ing me the money. I gave them my opinion directly—I said it 
was like his lordship’s kindness.’ 

‘Like his lordship’s kindness?’ Mr. Troy repeated, in blank 
amazement. 

‘Yes, sir! Lord Montbarry knew me, like all the other 
members of the family, when I was at school on the estate in 
Ireland. If he could have done it, he would have protected my 
poor dear husband. But he was helpless himself in the hands of 
my lady and the Baron—and the only kind thing he could do was 
to provide for me in my widowhood, like the true nobleman he 
was!” 

‘ A very pretty explanation!’ said Mr. Troy. ‘What did your 
visitors from the insurance offices think of it ?’ 

‘They asked if I had any proof of my husband’s death.’ 

‘And what did you say ?’ 

‘I said, “I give you better than proof, gentlemen ; I give you 
my positive opinion.”’ 

‘That satisfied them, of course ?’ 

‘They didn’t say so in words, sir. They looked at each other— 
and wished me good-morning.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Ferrari, unless you have some more extraordinary 
news for me, I think I shall wish you good-morning too. I can 
take a note of. your information (very startling information, I 
own); and, in the absence of proof, I can do no more.’ 

‘I can provide you with proof, sir—if that is all you want,’ said 
Mrs. Ferrari, with great dignity. ‘I only wish to know, first, 
whether the law justifies me in doing it. You may have seen in 
the fashionable intelligence of the newspapers, that Lady Mont- 
barry has arrived in London, at Newbury’s Hotel. I propose to go 
and see her.’ 

‘The deuce you do! May I ask for what purpose ?’ 

Mrs. Ferrari answered in a mysterious whisper. ‘ For the 
purpose of catching her ina trap! I shan’t send in my name— 
I shall announce myself as a person on business, and the first words 
I say to her will be these: “ I come, my lady, to acknowledge the 
receipt of the money sent to Ferrari’s widow.” Ah! you may 
well start, Mr. Troy! It almost takes you off your guard, doesn’t 
it? Make your mind easy, sir; I shall find the proof that every- 
body asks me for in her guilty face. Let her only change colour 
by the shadow of a shade—-let her eyes only drop for half an 
instant—I shall discover her! The one thing I want to know is, 
does the law permit it ?’ 

‘The law permits it, Mr. Troy answered gravely; ‘ but 
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whether her ladyship will permit it, is quite another question. 
Have you really courage enough, Mrs. Ferrari, to carry out this 
notable scheme of yours? You have been described to me, by 
Miss Lockwood, as rather a nervous, timid sort of person—and, if 
I may trust my own observation, I should say you justify the 
description.’ 

‘If you had lived in the country, sir, instead of living in 
London,’ Mrs. Ferrari replied, ‘you would sometimes have seen 
even a sheep turn ona dog. I am far from saying that Iama 
bold woman—quite the reverse. But when I stand in that 
wretch’s presence, and think of my murdered husband, the one of 
us two who is likely to be frightened is not me. I am going there 
now, sir. You shall hear how it ends. I wish you good- 
morning.’ 

With those brave words the courier’s wife gathered her mantle 
about her, and walked out of the room. 

Mr. Troy smiled—not satirically, but compassionately. ‘The 
little simpleton!’ he thought to himself. ‘If half of what they 
say of Lady Montbarry is true, Mrs. Ferrari and her trap have but 
a poor prospect before them. I wonder how it will end?’ 

All Mr. Troy’s experience failed to forewarn him of how it did 
end. 


CHAPTER X. 


In the mean time, Mrs. Ferrari held to her resolution. She 
went straight from Mr. Troy’s office to Newbury’s Hotel. 

Lady Monthbarry was at home, and alone. But the authorities 
of the hotel hesitated to disturb her when they found that the 
visitor declined to mention her name. Her ladyship’s new maid 
happened to cross the hall while the matter was still in debate. 
She was a Frenchwoman, and, on being appealed to, she settled 
the question in the swift, easy, rational French way. ‘ Madame’s 
appearance was perfectly respectable. Madame might have 
reasons for not mentioning her name which Miladi might approve. 
In any case, there being no orders forbidding the introduction of a 
strange lady, the matter clearly rested between Madame and 
Miladi. Would Madame, therefore, be good enough to follow 
Miladi’s maid up the stairs ?’ 

In spite of her resolution, Mrs. Ferrari’s heart beat as if it 
would burst out of her bosom, when her conductress led her into 
an ante-room, and knocked at a door opening into a room beyond. 
But it is remarkable that persons of sensitively-nervous organisa- 
tion are the very persons who are capable of forcing themselves 
(apparently by the exercise of a spasmodic effort of will) into the 
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performance of acts of the most audacious courage. A low, grave 
voice from the inner room said, ‘Come in.’ The maid, opening 
the door, announced, ‘A person to see you, Miladi, on business,’ 
and immediately retired. In the one instant while these events 
passed, timid little Mrs. Ferrari mastered her own throbbing heart ; 
stepped over the threshold, conscious of her clammy hands, dry 
lips, and burning head ; and stood in the presence of Lord Mont- 
barry’s widow, to all outward appearance as supremely self-pos- 
sessed as her ladyship herself. 

It was still early in the afternoon, but the light in the room 
was dim. The blinds were drawn down. Lady Montbarry sat 
with her back to the windows, as if even the subdued daylight 
were disagreeable to her. She had altered sadly for the worse in 
her personal appearance, since the memorable day when Doctor 
Wybrow had seen her in his consulting-room. Her beauty was 
gone—her face had fallen away to mere skin and bone; the 
contrast between her ghastly complexion and her steely glittering 
black eyes was more startling than ever. Robed in dismal black, 
relieved only by the brilliant whiteness of her widow’s cap—reclining 
in a panther-like suppleness of attitude on a little green sofa—she 
looked at the stranger who had intruded on her, with a moment’s 
languid curiosity, then dropped her eyes again to the hand-screen 
which she held between her face and the fire. ‘I don’t know you,’ 
she said. ‘ What do you want with me?’ 

Mrs. Ferrari tried to answer. Her first burst of courage had 
already worn itself out. The bold words that she had determined 
to speak were living words still in her mind, but they died on her 
lips. 

There was a moment of silence. Lady Montbarry looked 
round again at the speechless stranger. ‘Are you deaf?’ she 
asked. There was another pause. Lady Montbarry quietly looked 
back again at the screen, and put another question. ‘Do you 
want money ?’ 

‘Money!’ That one word roused the sinking spirit of the 
courier’s wife. She recovered her courage; she found her voice. 
‘Look at me, my lady, if you please,’ she said, with a sudden out- 
break of audacity. es 

Lady Montbarry looked round for the third time. The fatal 
words passed Mrs. Ferrari’s lips. 

‘I come, my lady, to acknowledge the receipt of the money 
sent to Ferrari’s widow.’ 

Lady Montbarry’s glittering black eyes rested with steary 
attention on the woman who had addressed her in those terms. 
Not the faintest expression of confusion or alarm, not even a mo- 
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mentary flutter of interest stirred the deadly stillness of her face, 
She reposed as quietly, she held the screen as composedly, as ever. 
The test had been tried, and had irretrievably, utterly failed. 

There was another silence. Lady Montbarry considered with 
herself. The smile that came slowly and went away suddenly—the 
smile at once so sad and so cruel—showed itself on her thin lips. 
She lifted her screen, and pointed with it to a seat at the farther 
end of the room. ‘ Be so good as to take that chair,’ she said. 

Helpless under her first. bewiJdering sense of failure—not know- 
ing what to say or what to do next—Mrs. Ferrari mechanically 
obeyed. Lady Montbarry, rising on the sofa for the first time, 
watched her with undisguised scrutiny as she crossed the room—then 
sank back into a reclining position once more. ‘No,’ she said to 
herself quietly, ‘ the woman walks steadily ; she is not intoxicated— 
the only other possibility is that she may be mad.’ 

She had spoken loud enough to be heard. Stung by the insult, 
Mrs. Ferrari instantly answered her: ‘I am no more drunk or 
mad than you are!’ 

‘No?’ said Lady Montbarry. ‘Then you are only insolent? 
The ignorant English mind (I have observed) is apt to be insolent 
in the exercise of unrestrained English liberty. This is very 
noticeable to us foreigners among you people in the streets. Of 
course I can’t be insolent to you, in return. I hardly know what 
to say to you. My maid was imprudent in admitting you so easily 
to my room. I suppose your respectable appearance misled her. 
I wonder who you are? You mentioned the name of a courier 
who left us very strangely. Was he married by any chance? 
Are-you his wife? And do you know where he is?’ 

Mrs. Ferrari’s indignation burst its way through all restraints. 
She advanced to the sofa; she feared nothing, in the fervour and 
rage of her reply. 

‘I am his widow—and you know it, you wicked woman! Ah! 
it was an evil hour when Miss Lockwood recommended my husband 
to be his lordship’s courier——!’ - 

Before she could add another word, Lady Montbarry sprang 
from the sofa with the stealthy suddenness of a cat—seized her by 
both shoulders—and shook her with the strength and frenzy of a 
madwoman. ‘ You lie! you lie! you lie!’ She dropped her hold 
at the third repetition of the accusation, and threw up her hands 
wildly with a gesture of despair. ‘ Oh, Jesus Maria! is it possible?’ 
she cried. ‘Can the courier have come to me through that 
woman?’ She turned like lightning on Mrs. Ferrari, and stopped 
her as she was escaping from the room. ‘Stay here, you fool— 
stay here, and answer me! If you cry out, as sure as the heavens 
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mentary flutter of interest stirred the deadly stillness of her face. 
She reposed as quietly, she held the screen as composedly, as ever. 
The test had been tried, and had irretrievably, utterly failed. 

There was another silence. Lady Montbarry considered with 
herself. The smile that came slowly and went away suddenly—the 
smile at once so sad and so cruel—showed itself on her thin lips. 
She lifted her screen, and pointed with it to a seat at the farther 
end of the room. ‘ Be so good as to take that chair,’ she said. 

Helpless under her first bewildering sense of failure—not know- 
ing what to say or what to do next—Mrs. Ferrari mechanically 
obeyed. Lady Montbarry, rising on the sofa for the first time, 
watched her with undisguised scrutiny as she crossed the room—then 
sank back into a reclining position once more. ‘No,’ she said to 
herself quietly, ‘ the woman walks steadily ; she is not intoxicated— 
the only other possibility is that she may be mad.’ 

She had spoken loud enough to be heard. Stung by the insult, 
Mrs. Ferrari instantly answered her: ‘I am no more drunk or 
mad than you are!’ 

‘No?’ said Lady Montbarry. ‘Then you are only insolent? 
The ignorant English mind (I have observed) is apt to be insolent 
in the exercise of unrestrained English liberty. This is very 
noticeable to us foreigners among you people in the streets. Of 
course I can’t be insolent to you, in return. I hardly know what 
to say to you. My maid was imprudent in admitting you so easily 
to my room. I suppose your respectable appearance misled her. 
I wonder who you are? You mentioned the name of a courier 
who left us very strangely. Was he married by any chance? 
Are-you his wife? And do you know where he is?’ 

Mrs. Ferrari’s indignation burst its way through all restraints. 
She advanced to the sofa; she feared nothing, in the fervour and 
rage of her reply. 

‘IT am his widow—and you know it, you wicked woman! Ah! 
it was an evil hour when Miss Lockwood recommended my husband 
to be his lordship’s courier——!’ - 

Before she could add another word, Lady Montbarry sprang 
from the sofa with the stealthy suddenness of a cat—seized her by 
both shoulders—and shook her with the strength and frenzy of a 
madwoman. ‘ You lie! you lie! you lie!’ She dropped her hold 
at the third repetition of the accusation, and threw up her hands 
wildly with a gesture of despair. ‘Oh, Jesus Maria! is it possible ?’ 
she cried. ‘Can the courier have come to me through that 
woman?’ She turned like lightning on Mrs. Ferrari, and stopped 
her as she was escaping from the room. ‘Stay here, you fool— 
stay here, and answer me! If you cry out, as sure as the heaven» 
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are above you, I'll strangle you with my own hands. Sit down 
again—and fear nothing. Wretch! It is I who am frightened— 
frightened out of my senses. Confess that you lied, when you 
used Miss Lockwood’s name just now! No! I don’t believe you 
on your oath; I will believe nobody but Miss Lockwood herself. 
Where does she live? Tell me that, you noxious stinging little 
insect—and you may go.’ Terrified as she was, Mrs. Ferrari 
hesitated. Lady Montbarry lifted her hands threateningly, with 
the long, lean, yellow-white fingers outspread and crooked at the 
tips. Mrs. Ferrari shrank at the sight of them, and gave the 
address. Lady Montbarry pointed contemptuously to the door— 
then changed her mind. ‘No! not yet! you will tell Miss Lock- 
wood what has happened, and she may refuse to see me. I will go 
there at once, and you shall go with me. As far as the house— 
not inside of it. Sit down again. Iam going to ring for my 
maid. Turn your back to the door—your cowardly face is not fit 
to be seen!” 

She rang the bell. The maid appeared. 

‘My cloak and bonnet—instantly !’ 

The maid produced the cloak and bonnet from the bed-room. 

‘A cab at the door—before I can count ten!’ 

The maid vanished. Lady Montbarry surveyed herself in the 
glass, and wheeled round again, with her cat-like suddenness, to 
Mrs. Ferrari. 

‘T look more than half dead already, don’t I?’ she said with a 
grim outburst of irony. ‘ Give.me your arm.’ 

She took Mrs. Feérrari’s arm, and left the room. ‘ You have 
nothing to fear, so long as you obey,’ she whispered, on the way 
downstairs. ‘ You leave me at Miss Lockwood’s door, and never 
see me again.’ 

In the hall, they were met by the landlady of the hetel. Lady 
Montbarry graciously presented her companion. ‘ My good friend 
Mrs. Ferrari; I am so glad to have seen her.’ The landlady 
accompanied them to the door. The cab was waiting. ‘Get in 
first, good Mrs. Ferrari, said her ladyship; ‘and tell the man 
where to go.’ 

They were driven away. Lady Montbarry’s variable humour 
changed again. Witha low groan of misery, she threw herself back 
in the cab. Lost in her own dark thoughts, as careless of the woman 
whom she had bent to her iron will as if no such person sat by 
her side, she preserved a sinister silence, until they reached the 
house where Miss Lockwood lodged. In an instant, she roused 
herself to action. She opened the door of the cab, and closed it 
egain on Mrs, Ferrari, before the driver could get off his box. 
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‘ Take that lady a mile farther on her way home !’ she said, as 
she paid the man his fare. The next moment she had knocked at 
the house-door. ‘Is Miss Lockwood at home?’ ‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 
She stepped over the threshold—the door closed on her. 

‘Which way, ma’am ?’ asked the driver of the cab. 

Mrs. Ferrari put her hand to her head, and tried to collect her 
thoughts. Could she leave her friend and benefactress helpless at 
Lady Montbarry’s mercy? She was still vainly endeavouring to 
decide on the course that she ought to follow—when a gentleman, 
stopping at Miss Lockwood’s door, happened to look towards the 
cab-window, and saw her. 

‘ Are you going to call on Miss Agnes too?’ he asked. 

It was Henry Westwick. Mrs. Ferrari clasped her hands in 
gratitude as she recognised him. 

‘Go in, sir!’ she cried. ‘Go in, directly. That dreadful 
woman is with Miss Agnes. Go and protect her!’ 

‘What woman ?’ Henry asked. 

The answer literally struck him speechless. With amazement 
and indignation in his face, he looked at Mrs. Ferrari as she pro- 
nounced the hated name of ‘ Lady Montbarry.’ ‘I'll see to it,’ was 
all he said. He knocked at the house-door ; and he too, in his turn, 
was let in. 


(To be continued.) 





